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THE LUTHERAN 


“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


_ Behold, We Go up to Jerusalem 


Then opened he their under- 
standing, that they might under- 


stand the scriptures, and he said 


unto them, 


Thus it is written, and thus it 
behooved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day: 


And that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be 
preached in his name among all 


nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 


And ye are witnesses of these 


things. 


Luke 24: 45-48. 


My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my expectation is from him. He is 
my defence; I shall not be moved. Psalm 62: 5,6 
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U.L.C.A. Executive Board Meets 


REPORTED BY SECRETARY W. H. GREEVER 


Tue first meeting of the Executive 
Board for the biennium was held in 
Philadelphia January 9. Two members 
absent were excused. One vacancy, due 
to the decision of Judge J. L. Almond 
to retain membership in the Board of 
American Missions, was noted but was 
not filled. 

The usual reports were presented, 
but the major matters referred to the 
Executive Board by the convention 
were assigned to the proper commit- 
tees for later presentation and action. 

In connection with the reports of the 
President and officers, the matters of 
greatest importance which received 
special consideration were: Lutheran 
Relationships in America, Lutheran 
World Action, and Matters Pertaining 
to the Internal Condition of the Life of 
the United Lutheran Church. 


Conference ot All Lutherans 


The President announced that he had 
arranged for a meeting of the Com- 
mission on Relations to American Lu- 
theran Church Bodies, to be held in 
Philadelphia January 10, 1941 to which 
all members of the Executive Board 
and all members of the Commission to 
the National Lutheran Council had 
been invited for free conference. The 
arrangement received approval. 

In close connection with the above, 
the President presented an invitation to 
the United Lutheran Church, issued by 
the President of the American Lu- 
theran Conference, to send five rep- 
resentatives to a conference of all Lu- 
theran bodies in America, to be held 
in Columbus, Ohio, January 20 and 21, 
1941. The tentative acceptance of that 
invitation by the President was made 
official by the approval of the Board, 
and the delegates were elected. By spe- 
cial motion President _ Knubel was 
elected as delegate and chairman of 
the delegation. The other delegates 
were elected by ballot from a long list 
of nominees: A. R. Wentz, W. H. 
Greever, J. K. Jensen, and S. F. Telleen. 
The members of this delegation, not 
members of the groups invited for the 
conference on January 9, were ex- 
tended an urgent invitation by long 
distance phone. 


Conference of U. L. C. Leaders 


It does not seem improper to report 
in this connection that the conference 
was held January 9 with about twenty- 
five church leaders present, and that 
the whole day was spent in earnest re- 
view and discussion of the mission of 
the United Lutheran Church and of 
what its attitudes and actions should be 


_ conditions. 


in its various relationships. Though 
little of the work of the conference can 
be made a matter of record, as it was 
not intended to be legislative, its con- 
structive influence will doubtless be 
far-reaching both within and without 
thes Wels CAG 


Lutheran World Action 


The Executive Board heard with 
deep interest the report on responses 
from U. L. C. A. churches to the cur- 
rent appeal of the Lutheran World 
Convention, through the National Lu- 
theran Council, in behalf of Lutheran 
missions left without the support of the 
churches in Europe on account of war 
Much anxiety was ex- 
pressed, and no little disappointment, 
because the report of receipts to date 
was far below what seemed to be 
necessary to make the appeal success- 
ful in the U. L. C. A. The Board asked 
all in positions of influence to intensify 
their efforts in behalf of this most im- 
portant cause. 


Finances 


The Treasurer reported that regular 
receipts for apportioned benevolences 
were just equaling those of a year ago, 
month by month. In connection with 
the report of the Finance Committee, 
there was very earnest discussion of 
the work of the special Committee on 
Stewardship, and emphasis was given 
to the importance of the work of that 
Committee in its relation to the Lay- 
men’s Movement. Always, the agencies 
of the Church find it necessary to em- 
phasize the basic importance of pro- 
vision for the one hundred per cent 
payment of apportionments. The ques- 
tion always is: “When will the churches 
make the apportionment a first pre- 
ferred item in their operations?” 


Representatives to Synods 


The officers presented a _ tentative 
schedule for representation of U. L. 
C. A. interests at the meetings of the 
constituent synods, which was received 
as information. The matters with 
which these representatives are charged 


are in the form of a report of the U. L. 


C. A. and its agencies upon the work 
which the synods themselves have com- 
mitted to the U. L. C. A., and this rep- 
resentation is considered an item of 
importance in the regular business of 
the synod. 


Arrangements for 1942 Convention 

A report on facilities and general 

conditions in Louisville, Ky., for the 
(Continued on page 26) 
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For Our National Government 


O God, Whose alone is the Kingdom, and the Power 
and the Glory, yet Who hast ordained human 
government for the temporal welfare of man- 
kind: Grant and continue unto us a succession 
of legislators and executives who have been 
taught the wisdom of the Kingdom of Christ. 
Endow all members of Government with a right 
understanding, a pure purpose and sound 
speech; enable them to rise above all self-seek- 
ing and party zeal into the larger sentiments of 
public good and human brotherhood. Purge 
our political life of every evil; make us to love 
peace and fair-dealing. Inspire us with calm- 
ness and self-restraint and the endeavor to 
further the doing of Thy will everywhere upon 
the earth; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


—Collects and Prayers, Number 297. 
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She Chirk in The News 


Christian Mission Circles West 

THE spiritual blood pressure of America has probably 
gone up a few points as a result of the National Chris- 
tian Mission, which now turns westward for its closing 
weeks on the Pacific Coast. 

An all-star cast of preachers has descended upon city 
after city, addressing many thousands gathered in a 
great variety of meetings. 

Philadelphia’s experience with the Mission, a month 
ago, may be typical. In a period of eight days, 214 meet- 
ings were held, with total attendance of 100,000. There 
were two large mass meetings, attended by eight or nine 
thousand apiece; public meetings were held each week 
night in half a dozen regional centers; 30,000 high school 
students were addressed, and sessions were held in all 
the colleges; seminar groups of great variety were gath- 
ered; ministers’ conferences, women’s conferences, and 
others were held. 

“The dignity and vitality of religion in Philadelphia 
have been stepped up,” summarized Lester C. Haworth, 
chairman. “The place of worship in the life of the indi- 
vidual and of the community has been emphasized. Lay- 
men, young and old, have gained a new vision of their 
possibilities and responsibilities in the work. Many 
individuals have found a new way of life, and Christian 
fellowship has reached a new high.” 

Such achievements entirely offset the trifling fact that 
the Mission in Philadelphia did not meet its expenses. 
Five full pages of newspaper space were awarded by 
the daily papers in publicizing the event. Lutherans par- 
ticipated loyally; opening several churches for the 
meetings, serving on the steering committee, and, in 
the person of Dr. Paul Scherer especially, contributing 
some of the finest addresses. 


Art for Lutheran Book Gets Attention 

It’s news when drawings for a book prepared by a 
Lutheran publisher win honored place in an art show. 
That happened when four of the drawings by W. P. 
Schoonmaker, Philadelphia 
artist and designer were 
selected for display at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 
in an annual exhibition. The 
drawings are on display 
until February 17. 

These drawings are among 
a large number prepared for 
a forthcoming book of the 
United Lutheran Publication 
House, to be called “(On Wings of Healing.” The book is 
a collection of prayers and readings for the sick and 
shut-in, edited by John W. Doberstein. 

W. P. Schoonmaker is especially noted as a book de- 
signer. Some of his work appeared on a Ladies’ Home 
Journal cover during 1940, as well as in the advertising 
material of numerous companies. 


Copyright Troubles 

THE public seldom hears about copyright squabbles, 
but in the case of ASCAP versus the broadcasting com- 
panies it has heard plenty. A unique development of 


By G. ELSoN RUFF 


the fight was revealed recently by the Pittsburgh 
Catholic. Broadcast Music, Inc., the broadcasters’ 
agency, has issued an interdenominational hymnal to 
meet the emergency. The standard music of Catholicism 
has not been available for this volume, because the 
Catholic church-music publishers, J. Fischer and Com- 
pany, are off the air, due to ASCAP connections. The 
Catholic hymns therefore are taken, says The Catholic, 
from “the unfortunate Saint Basil’s Hymnal” whose use 
has for many years been officially forbidden in the 
churches and schools of the Pittsburgh diocese. 


Bombs for St. Peter's 

It 1s not hard to confuse wartime patriotism with 
religious prejudice, and that seems to have been done by 
The Evangelical Christian, Toronto, which criticizes the 
British for refraining from bombing Rome. 

Now that Italian planes have assisted in bombing 
London, “there is no reason in the world why St. Peter’s 
should not be blown off the map,” this periodical de- 
clares. “When the Italians see some of Rome’s historic 
places laid waste and her finest churches destroyed, they 
will see what a bad bargain Mussolini has made.” 


Educator Criticizes Clergy 

Dr. Henry MacCracken, president of Vassar College, 
recently censured leaders of thought in the theological 
world for starting propaganda, including the publishing 
of new magazines, “to persuade the great Christian pub- 
lic of America that war is our inevitable course.” 

A new periodical scheduled to begin this month is 
Christianity and Crisis, dedicated to halting totalitarian 
aggression. Its sponsors include Reinhold Niebuhr, Ivan 
Lee Holt, Francis McConnell, Henry St. George Tucker. 

“The battle for American entrance into the war has 
begun and is in full activity,’ Dr. MacCracken said. 
“The slogans have been devised, the publicity offices are 
working night and day, the psychologists have selected 
the emotions, the speakers have their themes selected.” 


Aim to Be Debtless 

“A DEBTLESS denomination by 1945” is the slogan of 
the Southern Baptists. They hope to wipe out all debt 
on every agency and institution of the church in time for 
the celebration of the Southern Baptist centennial. 


Back to the Parishes 


Ir THE general secretaries of the Northern Baptist 
Church were sent back to the routine of the life of a 
pastor for a few weeks, they might freshen up their 
appreciation of local problems, somebody decided. The 
idea gained approval, so that a plan has been devised 
whereby practically all national, state and city secre- 
taries of the Northern Baptist Convention will renew 
their acquaintance with parish life. 

The plan will be carried out during February and 
March, Secretaries will gain a better understanding of 
the problems that pastors and people have to contend 
with under present conditions, it is believed; and the 
churches will have a better understanding of the de- 
nomination’s task as secretaries are able to describe it. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.tus F. SEEBACH 


When Worship is in the hearts of men they find some 
way to express it. That is the case of those who have 
gathered in the chalk hills around Chislehurst as a 
refuge from the incessant bombings of near-by London. 
Since the churches roundabout have been badly bat- 
tered, the rector of Chislehurst has commandeered a 
large cave once occupied by the aboriginal people of 
Britain and later by the Britons themselves. Here he 
has gathered a congregation of 1,000 from the refugees 
and the countryside. The cave-church is 120 feet below 
ground level, and is also used as a nightly shelter from 
air raids. The rector has carved an altar and pulpit out 
of the chalk walls, and ministers therefrom to a devout 
and attentive audience. A harmonium is established in a 
little side cavern by which the congregation is led in 
liturgy and song. 


Three of America’s leading psychiatrists, Drs. Moore, 
Myerson and Alexander, of Boston and Harvard Uni- 
versity, declared flatly (December 30) that all contain- 
ers of liquor should be plainly labeled as poison. These 
authorities could see no reason why the containers 
should not be labeled “in the same way that arsenic, 
carbolic acid and other poisons are labeled,” as a “step 
toward temperance and a decrease in our terrifically 
high rate of hospitalization of alcoholic addicts,” since 
alcoholism “is 1,000 times a greater problem than that 
of any other narcotic drug.” These doctors consider 
that this step would be the simplest and most efficient 
means to overcome the usual difficulties and entangle- 
ments produced by legislative struggle for the control of 
liquor. Under the present Food and Drug Act the au- 
thorities in charge are empowered to make rulings to 
protect the health of the public. That applies to liquor. 
Moreover, a warning label on a whisky bottle might be 
conducive of sober second thoughts. 


Many Things are done in the name of the Church. One 
of the latest is a night-club project in Egypt’s Alex- 
andria, which has been organized and is being directed 
by a young Church of England clergyman, Alan Spender, 
aged 29 years, for the sailors that come into that great 
port. He had his reasons, he explains, in the advantage 
taken of the common sailor; prices doubled almost over- 
night for refreshment and entertainment, and none of it 
clean or wholesome. His answer was to transform a 
150-year-old Greek hospital into a “naval club,” build 
an addition to house a night club, bars, a lounge, bed- 
rooms and a concert hall to give the sailors an attractive 
meeting place, “just to help them relax.” Here 4,000 
meals and 12,000 bottles of beer are served daily, and 
American singers and dancers are featured in the night 
club shows. This ex-rector of a Birmingham parish is 
now the resident chaplain of the new “Alexandria Fleet 
Club,” and, without any apology, sincerely believes he 
is furthering the purpose of his calling. What would you 
have done if you had been in his place? 


Believe It or not, this war is proving a boon to the 
rat population of Britain. The same is true, in all like- 
lihood, of other lands that have been called upon to 


endure periodic bombings, because shattered buildings 
open new avenues for rats, and the rodents are dispersed 
over wider and more fertile fields of operation where 
organized warfare against their depredations does not 
exist. It is stated (January 23) that the destruction by 
incendiary bombs of scores of buildings in the square 
mile around St. Paul’s Cathedral in London scattered 
more than 300,000 rats to other quarters, and that the 
evils of the situation have been vastly increased by the 
wrecking of sewers and of the means ordinarily used 
to restrict the multiplication of the rat population. The 
British government is alive to the danger, and has 
adopted vigorous measures to meet the menace. This 
is being done, not only to conserve the threatened food 
supplies and the stocks and commodities needed in 
various industries, but also to avoid the danger of the 
plagues that usually afflict communities and nations in 
time of war, and which find in rats and mice the readiest 
transmitters of disease germs. The Ministry of Health 
has laid the responsibility of overcoming this menace 
upon the local authorities throughout England, with 
severe penalties enforced for negligence. The situation 
offers a fine chance for another Pied Piper of Hamelin; 
lacking this, dependence must rest upon the common 
sense and carefulness of each citizen. 


Those Who pore over beauty hints may be interested 
in the recommendations recently issued (January 21) 
by the Imperial Rule Assistance Association to the 
women of Japan. They were advised that, if they would 
be beautiful, they should “eat heartily, be fat and healthy 
and sleep well without dreaming.” Other rules offered 
were that there should be “no makeup, for beauty must 
be natural; be bright and gay; be proud of your sun- 
burn; have a straight figure; also have big hips; walk 
straight; be able to work hard without fatigue; talk 
graciously.” It will not be necessary to move to Japan 
to follow these rules; but masculine timidity, in the pres- 
ence of such profound feminine problems, forbids any 
word of comment or choice. 


Under the Leadership of its priest, Father O’Leary, 
the Roman Catholic Church of Our Lady of Mercy in 
New York’s Bronx has organized a co-operative parish 
credit union. Its purpose is the advance of loans to those 
in need of financial aid in times of crisis, and the loans 
are made on the basis chiefly of “good character.” The 
credit union was a prompt response to a sermon 
preached a month ago by Father O’Leary, and was 
meant to meet a chronic condition within the parish. It 
was launched by 100 members of the parish paying a 
membership fee of 25 cents and subscribing for found- 
ers’ shares at $5 each. A Federal charter is being sought 
for the union from the government’s Farm Credit Asso- 
ciation. The union promises that the interest rate will 
not exceed one per cent a month, which in itself would 
furnish a measurable protection from the usual rapacious 
demands of the all-too-prevalent “personal loans” com- 
panies that prey upon the poor in their frequent financial 
difficulties. Perhaps the plan could be used by other 
congregations with a similar clientele. 
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| Whore Col in 


By re Eppling Reinartz 


Jor JUNEAU was the first but not the last prospector 
to strike gold in the Alaska community which bears his 
name. At Gold Creek Basin, a short hike from the 
Territory’s capital city, this adventurer with his friend, 
Dick Haines, found enough of the yellow metal to start 
a rush of a substantial sort. 

Later by more than a century another seeker for gold 
(the gold of God in people—miners, fishermen, lumber- 
jacks, their wives and children) reached Juneau. He is 
the Rev. John L. Cauble, missionary in service of the 
Board of American Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church. In the busy shipping and fishing town at the 
foot of Mount Juneau, Pastor Cauble has firmly estab- 
lished Resurrection Lutheran Church. Along with the 
priests of the Roman and Greek Catholic churches, the 
Episcopal rector, the Methodist and Presbyterian pas- 
tors, this Lutheran clergyman has done some brave and 
patient Christian work. 


The Panhandle’s Pastor 


The results which are proofs of Missionary Cauble’s 
success in Juneau have 
made him a kind of 
magnet drawing to him- 
self those who are con- 
cerned about the moral 
welfare of island and 
mainland folk on the 
Alaska panhandle. Time 
after time travelers from 
the city of Sitka (pop- 
ulation in 1930, 1,056) 
on Baronof Island ap- 
pealed to him to inves- 
tigate what they called 
the “spiritual destitu- 
tion” of that place. One- 
time capital of Alaska 
under the Russian 
regime (then called New 
Archangel) Sitka is a 
port of call, for hundreds 
of Scandinavian fisher- 
men annually. It was 
claimed that neither 
these seafarers, most of 
whom are Lutherans, 
nor the residents of Sitka 
had any adequate re- 
ligious care. 


THE REV. AND MRS. HUGH DOWLER AND SON, WALTER 


But Pastor Cauble’s interest in the plight of his sea- 
side neighbors was stimulated in yet another way. 
Brousing around one day in the Territorial library at 
Juneau he came upon an article published in the news- 
paper, The Alaskan, under-date of August 9, 1890. It 
was written by one Christian H. Schaap, the then cor- 
responding secretary for the Alaska Historical Society, 
and related the story of the founding of a Lutheran 
congregation in Sitka just a century ago. 


Finns Found the Faith 


After describing the strain which had been put on the 
fur-trading business of the Russian-American Company 
of Alaska by reason of a devastating smallpox epidemic 
in 1836-40, the report says that the time had come to 
select a successor to one Captain Kuprianoff, whose 
five-year term as resident chief manager of the com- 
pany’s affairs ended in 1840. The Schaap account 
continues: 

“The man they chose was Capt. Adolph K. Etholin 
of the Imperial Russian 
Navy, in consideration of 
his energy and abilities. 
Captain Etholin was a 
native of Finland, and a 
follower of the Lutheran 
faith. .. . It is therefore 
not surprising that upon 
his arrival at Sitka, in 
1840, he was accom- 
panied by a Lutheran 
minister.” Sidnyeiis was 
the name of this pioneer 
pastor. 

The report further re- 
lates that in the year of 
their arrival the man- 
ager and the minister 
had a Lutheran church 
erected. By 1853 the 
congregation numbered 
between 120 and 150 
members. The pastors, 
like the other Russian 
appointees, served five- 
year terms. Their sal- 
aries were generous and 
their special privileges 
numerous. Reference is 
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made to two ministers besides the Rev. Mr. Sidnyeiis, 
namely, Pastors Platen and Winter. The former con- 
cluded his ministry in 1852 and the latter in 1865. 

The Sitka church is represented as having been a 
noteworthy one. Its valuable oil painting of the Trans- 
figuration is preserved in the Greek Orthodox Church 
there, and its pipe organ is now in the museum of the 
Alaskan Historical Society. 

Following the purchase of Alaska by the United States 
(1867) the church was used for a decade by both Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics. Lacking a pastor to rally 
their forces the Lutheran congregation gradually went 
to pieces, and their 
church, after it had 
fallen into a state of 
disrepair, was aban- 
doned and became a 
place of ill repute. In 
the summer of 1888, 
U. S. Judge Lafayette 
Dawson, considering 
the building a public 
nuisance, required the 
surviving members of 
the congregation to 
have it razed. 


Lost: a Battle, 
but not a War 


This was the mel- 
ancholy ending of 
what Pastor John L. 
Cauble is determined 
should be but the first 
chapter of Lutheran 
history in Sitka. Hav- 
ing been granted a 
leave of absence by 
the American Mission 
Board, he went there 
last spring to study the situation and make a recom- 
mendation. January 13, 1941, issue of Newsweek says: 
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“In October, spurred by Mr. Cauble’s favorable rec- 

ommendation and the fact that Americans will soon 
flock into Sitka to man the new naval and air bases 
being built there, the United Lutheran Mission 
Board voted to start a new church. This week, 
aboard the coastal steamer Northwest, the man 
chosen to do the job—the Rev. Hugh Dowler of 
Pueblo, Colo.—set out from Seattle on the trip 
northward to Alaska.” 


A Man’s Man 


Pastor Dowler is a natural for this assignment. Iowa 
born and reared on a Wyoming ranch, he reports that 
the members of his family were so numerous that there 
weren't middle names enough to go round. Stubborn 
mule teams, oil field wagons up to their hubs in mud, 
cattle driving and farm chores were taken in his boy- 
hood stride. Throughout his childhood and youth he 
mixed with what he calls “the roughest class of men 
in the world.” 

To his wife goes the credit for turning his life toward 
the church. Mrs. Dowler, who comes from a loyal line 
of Norwegian Lutherans, and who was the first child 
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baptized in the old Trinity-Barnitz Church in Denver, 
Colo., likes to say laughingly that she won her husband 
for Christ “while we were still in love.” 

Baptized in the newly organized church at Casper, 
Wyo., from the start of his Christian experience Pastor 
Dowler had the wise and inspiring guidance of that con- 
gregation’s eminent missionary pastor, the Rev. Charles 
S. Bream. 

At once the Christian beginner was given an oppor- 
tunity to serve. He was made teacher of a class of un- 
ruly boys. As he won their respect and confidence there 
began to awaken in him the will to become a minister. 
Facing great odds he 
and his wife packed 
off to Midland Col- 
lege. With thrift, 
courage and hard 
work they made their 
way to the happy 
days in 1930 when 
Hugh Dowler was 
graduated from West- 
ern Theological Sem- 
inary, Fremont, Nebr., 
and ordained by our 
Rocky Mountain 
Synod. 

Their first parish 
put them on their 
mettle. Serving in a 
Nebraska drought and 
dust storm area they 
got right under the 
burdens of their peo- 
ple. Fellow-Lutherans 
on prospering farm- 
lands farther east 
were appealed to for 
help. The response of 
these earnest pleas 
were immediate and 
generous. At one time the Dowler parsonage living room 
was piled high with food and the yard with hay. They 
have learned life’s lessons the hard way. That fits them 
to do the job that is before them at Sitka. So fully has 
the thrill of this new assignment possessed Hugh Dowler 
that his intimates say he can talk on the merits of his 
Alaskan parish like a Chamber of Commerce agent. 

They will find their new home prettily situated on an 
island-studded and mountain-locked harbor with a 
background of forest and snow-capped mountain cones. 
Overshadowing their new church will be the extinct 
voleano, Mt. Edgecumbe (3,467 feet)—Sitka’s con- 
spicuous landmark. The climate they will find in sharp 
contrast with Nebraska’s hot, dry dust bowl, because 
two-thirds of the days of any year will be cloudy and 
they can expect over 208 days of rain or snow annually. 

“Kieclesia Plantanda,” “The church must be planted,” 
the motto of Muhlenberg, is the motto of the Board of 
American Missions. The beginning of this new work in 
this faraway frontier of the Church is proof that the 
home mission enterprise in our Church is, and must be, 
ever alert and eager for the opportunity to carry the 
evangel where it is needed. The whole Church will fol- 
low the work of Pastor Dowler in this new mission in 
Sitka with prayers for its success. 


Washington 


OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
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Ons of the speakers of the Sunday afternoon Inaugural 
Broadcast was Dr. Albert J. McCartney, pastor of the 
Covenant-First Presbyterian Church and chairman of 
the Committee on Religious Life in the Nation’s Capital. 
His story about Lincoln will live. ... “In the early days 
of the Civil War, when the fighting was coming near to 
Washington, the War Department commandeered public 
buildings, schools and churches for hospital purposes. 
One Saturday evening a load of lumber was piled on the 
sidewalk in front of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Sunderland, then pastor, announced to his 
congregation the following morning that services in the 
church would be discontinued until further notice, in- 
asmuch as the Government had commandeered the 
building for hospital purposes. As he was making the 
announcement, a tall figure rose from a pew towards 
the front and President Lincoln interrupted the speaker 
and said, “Dr. Sunderland, that order was issued with- 
out my knowledge. I rescind it. We need to keep the 
churches of this land open to keep the stars shining in 
our skies.” It could be added that the President was 
consistent. He went regularly to church services. 


What Lincoln Means Today 


Probably no man in the Congress is more of a Lincoln 
enthusiast than George A. Dondero, of the Seventeenth 
Michigan District (Detroit) who first learned of Lincoln 
from his Lutheran mother. Mr. Dondero has traveled 
thousands of miles across the country in search of 
authentic Lincoln information. He met Robert Todd 
Lincoln in 1923, and since that time has been a frequent 
guest of members of the Lincoln and Todd families. In 
his possession are two items of particular value. He was 
given the letter written by eleven-year-old Grace Bedell 
in which she urged the candidate for the presidency to 
“srow whiskers.” That Mr. Lincoln started a beard soon 
thereafter is a matter of history. The other prized pos- 
session is the solid gold medal, struck off by the Union 
League of Philadelphia and presented to Mr. Lincoln 
on July 4, 1863, as a token of the confidence the mem- 
bers entertained for the manner in which the President 
was conducting the war. That was the day after the 
Battle of Gettysburg and the very afternoon of the sur- 
render of Vicksburg. Mr. Dondero has written for THE 
LUTHERAN a brief conception of the meaning of Lincoln’s 
life for our generation. . . . “Lincoln’s life is one of the 
great assets of America. His lowly origin and early 
struggles stimulate us to greater deeds. His name 
awakens the nobler impulses of the soul and inspires 
faith in ourselves. All creeds and conditions of life 
respond to the virtues and simplicity of his manhood. 
His personal uprightness is a foundation on which to 
build our conduct toward others. His devout reliance 


upon God strengthens the principles of the Christian 
Church in our bewildered world today. His ‘malice to- 
ward none’ is a guidepost for us in shaping the destiny 
of a great nation and establishing ‘peace on earth and 
goodwill toward men.’ ” 


Senator James J. Davis 


This statement by Congressman Dondero is also in 
line with the plan of this page to introduce to our read- 
ers members in Congress and in other branches of Goy- 
ernment who hail from states where this paper widely 
circulates. So we also present the Senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, James J. Davis. Mr. Davis has enjoyed a 
rare distinction in public life, having served as Secre- 
tary of Labor under three presidents. Since 1930 he has 
been in the United States Senate. He is constantly in 
demand for addresses on religious subjects, as well as 
problems of government. For the past two years he has 
been selected by the American Bible Society to do the 
nation-wide broadcast on Universal Bible Sunday. He 
has promised to address the Lutheran Students’ Confer- 
ence, meeting here in Washington on February 28, upon 
the theme, “Good Government and the Kingdom of 
God.” The senator’s life has largely centered around a 
single Bible verse, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not for of such is the kingdom 
of God.” This is the verse that inspired him to found 
Mooseheart, where several thousand children have had 
the benefits of trade and religious instruction. Muhlen- 
berg College conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Humanities. 


Write Your Congressman 


The spirit we hope may characterize this page is illus- 
trated in a recent article by Bruce Barton. Many of us 
around Washington regret that New York defeated him 
for the Senate. Few men in public life can present by 
pen and on platform the issues confronting the country 
as he can. Mr. Barton’s article was about writing to 
your congressman. We paraphrase his story in a few 
sentences. Your congressman spends more hours read- 
ing and answering his mail than in any other part of 
his work because he depends on letters for support and 
guidance, securing from them help to resist pressure 
groups of which Capitol Hill is filled. Congressmen 
know that voters who take time to write their represen- 
tatives in short, brief communications (not long 
treatises) don’t forget their convictions on election day. 
Letters which are short and to the point are worth more 
than telegrams. Special delivery stamps are a waste of 
money. Don’t “cuss” your representative in Washing- 
ton—write him. Or, better still, come to see him. 
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Gitt of $175,000 Inaugurates Appeal 


John M. Sarver’s Life Savings Devoted to Education that is Christian 


Synods Accept Challenge to Raise $1,200,000 


_AccorpDiNG to its president, the Rev. Joseph Sittler, 
D.D., the Synod of Ohio has just concluded the finest 
meeting in its history. The meeting was a special joint 
meeting together with the Michigan Synod to plan the 
Wittenberg College campaign for $1,200,000. It was 
held at the Fourth Lutheran Church, Springfield, Jan- 
% uary 20 and 21. It was 
to be followed on Jan- 
uary 28 by a special 
meeting of the Indiana 
Synod in Indianapolis 
for the same purpose, 
and on January 29 by 
a special meeting of 
the Kentucky - Ten- 
nessee Synodin 
Louisville. 

In spite of the fact 
that this joint meeting 
of the Synod of Ohio 
and of the Michigan 
Synod was a special 
meeting, to plan the 
largest education cam- 
paign in the church 
for a decade, the at- 
tendance at both 
synods far outdis- 
tanced expectations and completely filled the large audi- 
torium of the Fourth Lutheran Church. 

Those present were under no illusions. They realized 
that in the growing devotion to war, interest is declining 
in the great instruments of peace, the church and her 
chief training school, the Christian college. The large 
attendance in itself was an inspiration, because it was 
proof that the church’s leadership is deeply concerned 
about the church’s strength and future. 


JOHN M. SARVER 


Wittenberg’s Place in the Church and 
Wittenberg’s Need 


To the presentation and discussion of these chief 
issues, the session on Monday afternoon was devoted. 

Dr. Alvin E. Bell, chairman of the Wittenberg Col- 
lege Board, was the first speaker. He said: “We are here 
to redeem the church’s promises solemnly and con- 
scientiously given to Wittenberg’s faculty more than a 
decade ago, and unfulfilled for reasons over which we 
have had no control. For these delays, painful as they 
have been, Wittenberg’s self-sacrificing teachers do not 
condemn us, but they may well condemn us if we turn 
procrastination into repudiation. 

“Tn no better way can we prepare for a fitting observ- 
ance of Wittenberg’s centennial celebration than by 
removing from her neck the millstone of her debt. Our 


By Rees Epcar TULbLoss 


congregations should be made to feel that Wittenberg’s 
need is our congregations’ need; that the passions of 
Christ for evangelism are one with His passion for the 
teaching functions of His church. The pulpits and the 
altars of our churches are joined together by God with 
the classrooms of our Christian college.” 

Dr. L. P. Speaker of Columbus, Ohio, chairman of the 
campaign committee, traced the steps which led to the 
present campaign. Dr. E. E. Snyder, for many years 
chairman of the budget committee of the College Board, 
gave an analysis of Wittenberg’s financial need. It arises 
out of a debt of $564,000 and out of a steady decline of 
endowment income. “This debt is not a current expense 
debt. It is a debt contracted for necessary buildings, 
which are part of Wittenberg’s fine plant and which 
will continue to serve for decades to come. It must fill 
all of us with a sense of pride in Wittenberg’s admin- 
istration, that Wittenberg has come through the worst 
depression in American history, handicapped by a 
crushing burden of debt, with a current deficit of only 
eleven thousand dollars.” 


A Great Fellowship Banquet 


On the evening of January 20 more than four hun- 
dred pastors, delegates, and faculty members sat down 
to break bread together in the Wittenberg field house. 
The Rev. F. P. Madsen, president of the Michigan Synod, 
acted as toastmaster. 

Greetings and words of encouragement and co-opera- 
tion were brought by the Rev. H. E. Turney, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Indiana Synod, and by the Rev. C. A. 
Robertson, D.D., president of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod. Both of these synods are taking part in the 
campaign for Wittenberg and both presidents expressed 
the confidence that they would do so to their full ability. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, was the chief speaker of the fellowship banquet. 
He discussed the distinctive character and the essential 
place in life of the Christian college. He paid high 
tribute to Wittenberg by stating that after serious 
thought he and Mrs. Wickey had chosen Wittenberg to 
be the college for their own daughter and that they had 
not regretted their choice. 

Easily the most winsome and appealing address of the 
two-day session was made by Dr. Wickey’s daughter, 
Kathryn. It was more than an address. It was a living 
testimony to a Christian college at work in life, raising 
up a new generation loyal to life’s ideals and strong in 
faith to rebuild what the present generation is destroying. 


Coming to Grips with a Great Task 


The Tuesday morning session took up the plans for 
the campaign. Of the total of $1,200,000, the church’s 
goal is to be six to seven hundred thousand dollars, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Pledges Redeemed 


Executive Committee of Women’s Missionary 
Society in Quarterly Session 


Reported by Mrs. Fred C. Wiegman 


Tur Executive Board of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church in America met in 
quarterly session in Philadelphia January 28 and 29. 
Because of illness, the president, Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, 
was unable to attend, so the vice-president, Mrs. Oscar 
Schmidt, presided. 


Aside from a short post-convention session, this was 
the first meeting of this Board which was elected at the 
Des Moines Convention. Many new personalities are to 
be found in its membership. It is composed of fifteen 
elected members from all over the constituency and of 
the elected officers: Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, Mrs. Oscar 
C. Schmidt, Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, 
Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, Miss Flora Prince, Mrs. 
Charles G. Aurand, Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., Mrs. L. E. 
Blackwelder, Mrs. Merle Cain, Mrs. Elsa King Frey, 
Miss Marie Heinsohn, Mrs. E. Huenergard, Mrs. J. P. 
Jensen, Mrs. Ira R. Ladd, Mrs. Albert B. Schwertz, Mrs. 
D. Burt Smith, Mrs. George E. Swanson, Mrs. J. H. L. 
Trout, Mrs. Fred. C. Wiegman and Mrs. W. Gordon 
Williams. 


Dr. George Drach and Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, admin- 
istrative secretaries, were present for conference on the 
items from the Board of Foreign Missions. The items 
from the Board of American Missions were presented 
by Dr. Z. M. Corbe, executive secretary. Both Dr. Mary 
Markley and Miss Mildred Winston reported on the 
work in which the society co-operates with the Board 
of Education. Many grave situations are being faced by 
these boards at this time and the usual co-operation was 
assured by the Women’s Missionary Society. 


Financial Reports Encouraging 


Reports of the treasurer, Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, 
and the assistant treasurer, Miss Flora Prince, were 
exceptionally encouraging. The receipts for the last 
quarter in 1940 show a marked increase over the same 
period in 1939. The Board voted to pay in full its con- 
vention pledge of $5,000 to the Saskatoon Seminary for 
the creation of a water supply plant on its campus. At 
the Des Moines Convention the first $10,000 collected 
for the India Centennial Fund was promised in reply 
to the urgent and repeated request for a Girls’ Dor- 
mitory in Guntur, India. This first $10,000 is on hand 
and will be sent immediately through the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 


The Board noted with appreciation twenty-five years 
of service in Liberia by Mrs. C. E. Buschman; ten years 
of service in Jewish Mission work in Baltimore by Miss 
Marie Gerlach; and the tenth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Lutheran Hospital in Tsingtao, China. A 
pictorial booklet illustrating the expansion of our med- 
ical work in China has been prepared through the 
Education Division of this auxiliary of the Church. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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A Call From the Far North 


A Missionary’s Poem with Prose Following 


A misstonary from the northern part of Saskatchewan 


sends us the following poem: 


Away out North, where the cold winds blow; 
Where the plains are covered with ice and snow; 
Where the trappers mush with their dogs and sleds; 
Where the streams lie slumb’ring in their icy beds; 
Where the reindeer roam and the white fox play; 
Where the hoary frost turns the pine trees grey; 
Where the lone wolf hunts his scanty food; 
Where the Indian digs the Senaca root; 

Where only an hour six months of the year 

The midnight sun each night does appear; 
Where the aurora displays its beautiful hue 
Against the sky in all colors so true; 

With no sense of direction, ’cept dipper and star, 
The Northern Lights and the Icy Bar; 

There, silhouetted against the sky 

Is the light of a fire from a camp nearby. 

A lonely person by the fire is seen 

Melting snow in a tin canteen. 

A lonely dog, exhausted and tired, 

Is the sole companion of this man, inspired. 
Who is this man? What is his task? 

This question, no doubt, you will calmly ask. 
Who do you think this stranger is 

That choses to live a life like this? 

He’s not a trapper, he’s not a Mounty, 

He’s not a fugitive, or a seeker of bounty. 

He’s healthy and strong, and full of vigor, 

He’s handsome and young with a manly figure. 
Again you will ask: how might this be? 

What has he gone out there for to see? 

I'll give you my answer, I’m sure you'll be glad 
To learn the purpose of this youthful lad. 

He is one of the few who have answered the call 
Of Him Who is Master and Lord over all. 

He’s a voice that cries in the wilderness, 

And preaches the Word to the poor in distress; 
The Indian, the half-breeds, the Eskimos too; 
That is the duty that lies before you: 

To preach the Gospel both near and far, 

In that frozen land of the Northern Star. 


The missionary explains: Several years ago I com- 
posed this poem, hoping that some day I would be able 
to represent the character mentioned in it. About three 
months ago the contents of the last two lines came to 
me in a call from a North Saskatchewan parish. It is 
hardly necessary to say that I accepted the call with 
sincere pleasure, and arrangements were soon made to 
start out for our destination in the far North, where the 
preacher of the Gospel is so urgently needed. 

The first 300 miles were uneventful, and nothing but 
bare prairie met the eye. For another thirty miles north 
of North Battleford the treeless prairie still extended, 
with here and there a small patch of shrubs introducing 
the ancient forests, with their lakes, rivers and swamps, 
through which we were soon to travel. At first the 
country was broken and rolling, but the elevation be- 
came higher and higher until we reached the Great 
Divide. (Continued on page 25) 
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Wide Horizons—II 


By Blanche Gertrude Robbins 


A FEW sharp questions and an examination of the 
patient and Dr. Constance turned to the woman, ques- 
tioning: “I wonder if Dr. Blair realizes that the trouble 
is a ruptured appendix?” 

The woman standing a little apart from the uncon- 
scious man on the bed nodded her head, then answered 
in a low voice: “And that an immediate emergency 
operation is necessary to save his life. You said you 
were the head surgeon on your ward—you will not hes- 
itate to operate—a doctor might not get through from 
Mills Town till tomorrow—” 

“Yes, but—but is there anyone in the neighborhood 
to assist?” questioned Dr. Constance. 

“I will help,” offered the doctor’s wife. “I am used to 
assisting Dr. Blair in emergencies. You see he is a med- 
ical missionary, and oftentimes in India he was in a 
tight place and no nurse or other doctor near to help. 
I was his assistant—do not be afraid; I will not keel over 
—I am used to operations and accidents—I will see that 
there is plenty of boiling water and sterilized linen— 
you will find everything you need for the operation in 
the surgery,” and with Dr.. Constance gasping her in- 
credulity at the courage of the woman, she disappeared 
from the sick room. 

Within a half hour the bedroom had become an operat- 
ing room. She was strangely thankful for the calm sup- 
port of the wife of Dr. Blair who scarcely spoke during 
the operation but whose lips moved in prayer. 

The evening and the night stretched into an eternity 
as together the wife and the doctor from the staff of 
St. Margaret’s Hospital watched beside the emergency 
case. With the patient sleeping under the anaesthetic, 
Dr. Constance encouraged Mrs. Blair to talk. In low 
tones she told the story of their mission in India; how 
Dr: Blair, suffering from acute attacks of malaria had 
come home on an extended furlough and taken up res- 
idence in the Ridges to recuperate. He had fitted up the 
rambling log cabin as a surgery and dispensary, and 
the neighbors for many miles around—long distances 
from medical help—had come to him for treatment. 

“He had hoped to go back to India to finish out the 
three years before time for retiring,” Mrs. Blair told Dr. 
Constance, adding with a sigh, “but this trouble will 
mean a longer furlough and perhaps an earlier retire- 
ment.” 

“Tell me about the hospital that Dr. Blair established 
in India,” urged Dr. Constance, and the woman who 
had met so many emergencies told simply the story of 
the mission hospital; how it had developed gradually 
and how women and children flocked there for treat- 
ment from districts far distant. 

“We have been handicapped for surgeons—there is a 
desperate need of a woman surgeon,” said Mrs. Blair. 

At dawn consciousness returned to Dr. Blair, and his 
first thought was not for himself but for his hospital in 
India. “The hospital—oh, God, send someone to take 
over the hospital,” he prayed in a mutter. 

A little after breakfast Beany Dill’s motor truck came 
rumbling up the mountain road bringing a doctor and 
a nurse from Mills Town. There was a brief consulta- 
tion in the little surgery and the older doctor compli- 
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mented Dr. Constance on her skill and grit in facing 
the emergency. “A blessed good thing you got here 
when you did and operated or there wouldn’t have been 
any patient for us to work on today,” he assured her. 

Dr. Constance went down the mountain road with 
Beany Dill and caught the afternoon train for Stanley. 
She had missed an entire day of the convention. As the 
train pulled out of the little station, she glanced back 
toward the Ridges and the hilltops that met the skyline. 
She could not rid her thoughts of the little mission hos- 
pital out there in India, handicapped for want. of sur- 
geons and now for a supervisor. 

Two days of undisturbed sessions of the convention 
and she had rubbed elbows with men and women who 
were stars in the field of medicine and surgery. There 
flamed within her the ambition to receive an oppoint- 
ment as a superintendent as she listened to reports of 
hospital routine and development. There were not often 
vacancies. In fact, there seemed to be a line-up of doc- 
tors waiting for a chance to slip into the position of 
superintendent. Hospitals seemed to be well supplied 
with medical and surgical staffs. There was no dearth 
of surgeons. Yet out there in India the mission hospital 
was desperately in need of a woman surgeon. 

Dr. Duncan Blair and his gentle, strong-minded wife 
had stirred strange impulses in the heart of Constance 
Gale. Curiously there came to mind often the words of 
the hymn she had sung as a high school girl—but had 
not thought of since she had started to train as a doctor: 
“T Will Go Where You Want Me to Go,” murmured 
Dr. Constance under her breath. 

* * * * * 

It was the closing hour of the convention and she 
caught only fragments of the papers hurriedly delivered 
in a crowded hour. Then suddenly she awoke to a con- 
sciousness of the theme of one special paper given by a 
white-haired hospital superintendent. It stressed the 
need of an extension of service on behalf of suffering 
humanity rather than hospital proficiency. Like the jab 
of a hypodermic needle her own selfishness stabbed her. 

And now she was acutely conscious of the need in the 
little mission hospital in India. A woman surgeon who 
understood women, who wanted to help down-trodden 
women. Suppose God wanted her to go out to India to 
serve that obscure hospital; to be appointed to its un- 
pretentious staff. Was she ready? 

The close of the convention and Dr. Constance, her 
bags hurriedly packed, was hastening to the station in 
a taxi. She had discovered that by taking an earlier 
train—and what did it matter if she missed the swanky 
coffee party which was being tendered delegates to the 
convention—she could make a stop-over and spend a 
few hours with the sick missionary in the Ridges. There 
was so much to talk over with Doc Blair before she 
returned to St. Margaret’s Hospital. She could not be 
sure of these impulses burning within her—she could 
not be sure that she was fitted for appointment as a sur- 
geon on the staff of the mission hospital. 

After all, it was but a brief visit in the sick room up 
in the Ridges. Dr. Blair, with his deep understanding 
of human nature and his unwavering faith in God an- 
swered the questions of Dr. Constance. He listened in 
silence to her outburst, then answered quietly, his eyes 
wet with tears: “My child, it may not have been an 
accident that sent you on a side trip up the Ridges to 

(Concluded on page 27) 


Among Ourselves | 
How Honest Am I? 


THAT question has been bothering me lately, because 
I have recently acquired a dress on which I like to wear 
the string of blood coral I stole at Naples. Somehow I 
cannot make myself worry about that theft. If anything, 
I am amused by the memory. So you can imagine that 
my better self begins to wonder, “How honest am I?” 

The group with whom I was visiting Naples had been 
out to Capri—the same mountainous Isle of Capri where 
one of our modern song writers claims to have found a 
forbidden love. None of our party found anything so 
tragic. 

However, we did find amber. We bought the strings 
eagerly. There were beads of a clear yellow that would 
always remind us of the sunlit sand of the bathing beach 
at Capri and of the golden flecks of light which the 
divers carried with them into the blue depths. There 
were beads as brown and clear as the eyes of the women 
who sold them to us. We bought all we could afford— 
and then some. 

The next day we drove out to Pompeii. Along the 
desolate road we stopped at a “coral factory.” We saw 
heaps of native coral brought in by the fishing boats. 
We saw women sorting it for size, shape and color. We 
saw the emory wheels which helped fashion it into orna- 
ments to adorn the house or the person. 

In the “show room,” many tourists were buying rings, 
earrings, bracelets, and other forms of the jeweler’s art. 
There was one string of bright red beads that caught my 
eye. It was priced at $17, which meant that I could buy 
it for $5, if I had the will power. 

“No,” I told the clerk, “I bought all the beads I could 
afford at Capri.” 

“Capri!” he snorted. “They are thieves and robbers 
at Capri. I could wager you have paid good money for 
junk, just junk! Do you have it with you?” 

As it happened, I had stuck the soiled paper bag of 
jewelry in my handbag, rather than leave it in the hotel. 
He examined it with a majestic expression of contempt, 
and found its contents as worthless as he had predicted. 
He may have been prejudiced, for an American jeweler 
has since assured me that I was not as badly “gypped” 
as he thought. 

When he found that, wonder of wonders, I meant what 
I said, he threw away the crumpled paper and placed 
my despised belongings in a box bearing the name of 
his firm, 

I was much amazed when I opened the box in Paris, 
to find with my “Capri trash” the string of coral I had 
refused to buy. The name of the firm was on the box 
and I could have returned it if I had been honest enough. 
Instead, I chuckled, “Beat himself at his own game!” 

From that day to this, I have felt that I ought to feel 
guilty. But I don’t. 

However, I sometimes do other things that leave me 
feeling abysmally sinful. I buy a dress at a fraction of its 
value and wonder how much the woman who made it 
got out of the transaction. I give a beggar a coin instead 
of giving my attention to the real need that lies back of 
his begging. I decide to be frugal and do not buy from 
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someone who is trying to stay off relief by selling some 
article from door to door. 

These are some of the things that make me ask my- 
self, “How honest am I?” 


Catching the Whole Child 


“Epucatine the whole child,” is a favorite phrase of 
the educators. Like most of their phrases, it suggests a 
very good idea. 

The child is a living organism, not a hooked rug. In 
hooking a rug, we can do the orange part of the design 
today and leave’ the other colors in the pattern for an- 
other time. If we get round to it tomorrow, that is fine; 
if not, the material we are working on will remain per- 
fectly quiet and unchanged till we do get around to it. 

How simple our task would be if children could be 
educated in the same way we hook a rug. Today we 
will put in some of the information they need to know 
when they are older. They will retain that, with noth- 
ing added or subtracted until we are ready to take the 
next step in the teaching process. A tidy arrangement. 

The plan is so simple that many teachers have thought 
that is the way God meant children to learn. No matter 
how much evidence they see to the contrary, they keep 
at it. They deserve “A” for effort, even if it cannot be 
done. 

Young children seldom learn one thing at a time. 
While you are answering their first question, their minds 
have gone on to something else. Even older children let 
their attention wander, unless we can get the interest 
of “the whole child.” 

I can teach the books of the Bible till I am hoarse, 
but unless I can enlist the whole child in the learning 
process, he will remember the color of my hat instead 
of “those funny names.” 

But how are we going to catch the whole child? How 
are we to find out what is going on in the head of a 
Junior or an Intermediate?” The old “first catch the 
rabbit” rule for making rabbit stew, applies to educating 
the whole child. 

A child’s activities cannot be divided into neat com- 
partments labeled, “Home,” “Play,” “School,” “Sunday 
School.” While his activities may seem to fall into those 
groupings, common sense tells us that they are only 
different appearances of the same child. We cannot hope 
to understand him if we know only one phase of his life. 

So the Sunday school teacher and The Children of 
the Church leader give up in despair? Far from it. They 
visit in the homes of their pupils. They visit the schools 
from which their pupils come to observe the methods 
used and the subjects taught. Public school teachers and 
mothers both like to talk about their children. From 
these two important sources religious instructors get a 
line on interests and abilities. Before and after the ses- 
sion, they encourage pupils to talk about hobbies and 
play interests. Little by little they get a picture of the 
child. Then they follow suggestions offered by people 
who have had experience with children. They try. They 
fail. They try again. And suddenly they have done it. 
They have caught the whole child. : 


eee eee 
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: Musings of a 


Minister's Wife... A Strained Atmosphere 


Mrs. Lathrop Learns Not to Make Plans for Her Husband 


My HUSBAND is no longer annoyed with me. He was 


rather provoked when he heard about my suggestion to 


Carolyn Sanders that she help him visit the people who 
have special psychological problems. 

When I told him about my inspiration, he looked at 
me blankly. “You didn’t really suggest such a thing to 
her?” he said. 

“Yes, I did,” I replied, somewhat taken aback by his 


reception of my plan. “You are always wishing you had 


‘more time to devote to them and suggesting that I might 


stop in now and then. Why shouldn’t a girl who has 
had training in psychology and has worked with people 
be much better fitted to help than I?” 

“For the simple reason,” he explained in that care- 
fully restrained tone which is a danger signal to my 
wifely ears, “that I am running a church, not a psy- 
chological clinic. I am not a neurologist, but a minister.” 

“Perhaps I am stupid,” I said, “but I fail to see what 


' difference that makes. If you help Carolyn to under- 
stand what these people need, why can’t she call on 


them between your visits and help along the work you 
are trying to do?” 

“Perhaps someone could who is on firm ground spir- 
itually and who knows the work of the church thor- 
oughly. But from what you tell me, this girl sounds like 
a case herself.” 

“For pity’s sake! What makes you think that? She is 
a charming, intelligent young woman. She attends the 
services of the church and she wants to do something 
in the world. What makes you think she is a psy- 
chological case?” 

“There is something the matter with any woman who 
goes around telling what is wrong with her marriage.” 

“So that’s it,” I laughed, “good old masculine soli- 
darity.” I started to say more, but his expression stopped 
me. I changed my tone. 

“Seriously, Jerry,” I went on, “I think she showed 
good sense in asking advice from a woman she could 
trust, instead of continuing to, make herself and Tom 
unhappy by her idleness. Do give her a chance to help 
where it won’t do any harm. It may work better than 
you think.” 

“All right,” he said. “You haven’t left me much choice 
in the matter. But since you don’t often interfere in my 
affairs, I guess I’ll have to forgive you.” He grinned as 
he went upstairs, but I felt very guilty. 

The next day he had a long conference with Carolyn. 
He gave her a lot of stuff about Lutheran doctrine to 
read and some books on the spiritual angles of “counsel- 
ing.” She is to have regular hours for reading and call- 
ing and confer with him at definite intervals. 

She is to let him know when she wants to stop, but 
until then she will consider him her “boss.” Her calling 
will include some regular parish visiting to shut-ins, so 
that the people she calls on will not know they are being 
“psyched.” 

Jerry was still skeptical, however. 

“Only time will tell,” he said, “whether I have a vol- 


unteer parish worker or an albatross around my neck.” 

For her first calling assignment, he gave her a stiff 
one, Mrs. Roache. “If she even gets in there,” he ex- 
plained, “she’s got something.” 

And get in she did. Today Jerry came away from 
the phone chortling. He came out to the kitchen where 
I was making gingerbread. 

“You win the first. round,” he exclaimed. “Your 
friend, Mrs. Sanders not only got past Mrs. Roache’s 
mother, she stayed for a half hour and came away with 
more clothes and linens for Mrs. Rolfing. Then she took 
the stuff to Mrs. Rolfing, who is nearly ready to move 
into her old home again. Mrs. Rolfing was so delighted 
that she wants to call on Mrs. Roache and thank her. 
How is that for progress?” 

“That sounds all right,” I agreed, measuring the 
baking soda with particular care, so that he could not 
see my expression. “But a new broom always does 
sweep clean. The point is, can she keep it up?” 

“T said, ‘the first round,’” he retorted, laughing. 
“Don’t start to crow too soon.” 

When the children came in for lunch there were 
ecstatic cries about the gingerbread. 

“Can I take a piece to Tommy for recess?” asked 
Mark. “He loves gingerbread.” 

“Yes, you may,” I agreed. “Now run up and wash 
your face and hands and call your father.” 

. Together the youngsters stormed up the steps to the 
bathroom, calling, “First! First! I’m first!” Just as I 
thought I would have to take a hand in the disturbance 
my husband came down from the third floor. His pres- 
ence seemed to quell the riot. 

As I finished putting lunch on the table, my trio en- 
tered the diningroom. “Hooray, Dad,” cried Mark, 
“aren’t you glad we are having gingerbread?” 

“I surely am,” Jerry replied. “And aren’t you glad I 
married someone who can use her head and make good 
gingerbread?” 

“Thank you for them kind words, Pastor Lathrop,” I 
said lightly. But I breathed a sigh of relief. The Lathrop 
family is back to normal, and it will be a long time be- 
fore I disrupt things by being “Mrs. Pastor” again. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


Wuen public figures meet 


these days 
To think about some pub- 
lic question, 
They pray the Lord to guide 
their ways, 
Then act as if He’s their 
invention. 
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Sea GS oabnces 


O Jehovah, how manifold are thy works! In wisdom 
hast thou made them all. Psalm 105: 24 


“The glorious Author of the universe, 
Who reins the winds, gives the vast ocean bounds 
And circumscribes the floating worlds their rounds!”—Gay. 


* %* * 


I know that thou canst do all things, and that no pur- 
pose of thine can be restrained. Job 42:2 
“Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill 


He treasures up His bright designs 
And works His sovereign will.”—William Cowper. 


* * * 


Say among the nations, Jehovah reigneth: the world 
also is established that it cannot be moved: he will 
judge the peoples with equity. Psalm 96: 10 


“God is abroad, and wondrous in His ways 
The rise of empires, and their fall surveys.”—Dryden. 


* * * 


He hath mercy on whom he will, and whom he will 


he hardeneth. Romans 9: 18 


“J run no risk, for come what will, 
Thou always hast Thy will.”—F. W. Faber. 


* * * 


Behold, I have set before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it. Revelation 3: 8 
“The irrevocable Hand 


That opes the year’s fair gate, doth ope and shut 
The portals of our earthly destinies.”—D. M. Mulock. 


* * * 


For this is the will of my Father, that every one that 
beholdeth the Son, and believeth on him, should have 
eternal life. John 6: 40 


“I cannot fear Thee, blessed Will! 
Thine empire is so sweet.”—F. W. Faber. 


* * * 


Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely. 
Revelation 22: 17 


“To deny the freedom of the will is to make morality 
impossible,”—Froude. 


THE LUTHERAN 


rh Oa lions 


The tiny ant knows not the mind of towering man. 
But it senses danger from the approaching foot, or kind- 
ness from the feeding hand. So we tiny human creatures 
facing God the Infinite cannot comprehend Him fully; 
but we sense His Presence as the all-mighty, all-wise 
and “glorious Author of the universe.” “In wisdom hast 
Thou made them all.” His will is supreme. 


From mysterious laboratories came forth as by magic 
the electrical wonders that have startled science and 
blessed the world. But back of the scene was Edison, 
the inventive genius. Back of the machinery of the 
universe and its myriad and marvelous benefactions 
must be an infinite Creator Who “treasures up His bright 
designs and works His sovereign will.” 


As Kate Smith radioed: “We should not worry about 
what might happen, but pay more attention to religion, 
praying, reading the Bible, and doing our best, and fear 
will disappear.”” When a Caesar turned thumbs up or 
thumbs down, it meant life or death to the man in the 
arena. Greater than any Caesar or modern dictator is 
Jehovah, the supreme Ruler. His will must prevail. 


God “hardened the heart” of Pharaoh, the Bible says. 
Could God be good, yet harden a man’s heart? Read 
the whole story: Jehovah tried ten times by special test- 
ings through Moses to soften Pharaoh’s heart, but in 
vain. God forces no man, only pleads, then permits what 
man freely chooses for himself. Permissive Providence 
is followed finally by overruling Providence, and God’s 
will prevails in the end. 


From the time we first reach up and turn the door- 
knob, we are opening and closing doors—doors to op- 
portunity or success, to disappointment or failure. We 
are locked in with difficult situations or locked out from 
promising prospects. But an unseen Hand offers a magic 
masterkey called Faith. It unlocks the Door of Salva- 
tion, which, once opened, “no man can shut.” Through 
its portals we pass into “the more abundant life.” 


A former slave of grandfather was not willing to ac- 
cept freedom when the Civil War was over, but con- 
tinued as a devoted servant until death. St. Paul de- 
lighted to call himself a “bond-servant” of Jesus Christ, 
even when boasting of being a “free man” as promised. 
“If the Son make you free, you shall be free indeed.” 
The secret is love, in willing submission to the will of 
the Lord. 


God’s will and mine—a mighty combination. Man’s 
will is, as it were, almighty when it dares defy Deity. 
But defiance damns to an evil destiny. Freedom to 
choose between right and wrong is man’s highest pre- 
rogative, and his direst danger. The infinite Ruler does 
not command us to be saved and be good, but as a loving 
heavenly Father He invites, “Whosoever will, let him 
take of the water of life freely.” 
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The Supreme Spirit 


INSPIRED writers tell us “God is a Spirit” (John 4: 24) 
and “God is Love” (I John 4: 8), but no mere words can 
define Deity. By steps of reason we ascend in our con- 
cept from effects to causes, to one supreme and infinite 
first Cause adequate for all effects succeeding. This 
infinite first Cause must possess Intelligence; and this 
can reside only in Personality. Thus we ascend in neces- 
sary thought back and up to the Infinite Personality 
called “God.” 

“Spirit” is perhaps a more universal term and better 
understood, for human beings everywhere believe in 
spirits. The superstitious black man in the jungles, the 
poetic red man in the forests, the mystic brown man, 
_ the dreaming yellow man, and the busy white man all 
- believe in spirits, good or evil, high or low. Religion, 
to all, is relation to spirits or to the supernatural. To 

gain favor, or to propitiate anger, of the spirits or “the 
_ gods,” the superstitious everywhere invent their in- 
cantations, use their charms, sacrifice in religious cere- 
monies, or engage in prayers. In the Christian’s Scrip- 
tures is taught the existence of spirits, good and evil, 
called angels and demons; but unlike the “gods” of the 
heathen they are subject to the will of the Supreme 
Spirit, God. Fate proves imaginary and fear flees when 
faith is placed in neither the blind forces of nature nor 
creature spirits, but in the Spirit of the living God. 


Free Will 


IN THE realm of spirits, free will has full play. Physical 
law may determine the destiny of the body, but not of 
the soul. As a free moral agent, the spirit lives in a 
_ super-realm. The forces of nature in themselves are not 
evil, for they have no choice. The same good God 
ereated both the physical and spiritual, and established 
beneficent laws for every sphere of being. It is “sin’”— 
“transgression of law” by the free spirit—which brings 
death, physical or spiritual. Only the body is subject to 
natural laws and may not escape physical death; the 
spirit, as a free moral agent, may choose between spir- 
itual death and eternal life. 


The Supreme Will 


Tue almighty Will which created all things, the su- 
preme Wisdom which upholds all things by His universal 
laws and agencies, must have an infinite plan and pur- 
pose for His creation. If in all of nature is revealed a 
wise Creator’s plan, and everywhere is seen evidence 
_ of design, surely in human history, and even in the life 
of each mortal, there must be a plan. “The plan of the 
ages” may be differently interpreted by erring students 
of history and prophecy, but a plan and purpose of the 
Creator there must be. 

Of one thing we Christians are made sure, and that 
is the Plan of Redemption. As surely as sin entered 
into human history and brought distress and destruc- 
tion, so surely has salvation entered, through the divine 
plan, to offset sin and deliver from its power and con- 
sequences. This is essential to the purpose and program 
centering in the Redeemer and His work of grace. And 
just as surely is included in that plan of Re-creation the 
regenerating and sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit in 
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receptive souls. The “means of grace” by which this 
work of the Triune God is imparted are also included 
in the practical operation of the plan revealed. 


Are We Predestined? 


Ir iT is “the will of God that none should perish but 
that all should be saved” (I Timothy 2: 4) why need 
we worry about it? An “Ironside” Baptist preacher 
said to me in positive terms: “I am predestined to be 
either saved or lost. God knows best and will do what 
is right.” And he added: “Even if I am predestined for 
Hell rather than for Heaven, God’s will be done.” That 
is the rankest sort of predestination, with freewill of 
man ruled out. Many Presbyterians have given up the 
old absolute predestination for a limited kind including 
a measure of free will. It is claimed that Martin Luther 
once believed in predestination, or foreordination, but 
later substituted foreknowledge, that is, God foreknows 
but does not foreordain. Man has the free will to reject 
salvation, but not to secure it, for salvation is of God 
only. “By grace have ye been saved through faith; and 
that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God” (Ephesians 
Zan): 


A Worm or a Man? 


THE other day a young person asked me, as have many 
others not acquainted with theological terms, if I be- 
lieved in “pre-destination”? That word seems to be in 
general use and popularly understood. Be that as it 
may, everybody knows what “a worm” is and what is 
“a man.” When someone was referred to as being “a 
jellyfish and not a man,” the audience understood and 
laughed. “A worm” is what David called himself when 
he said, “I am a worm and no man” (Psalm 22: 6). Poe 
wrote a gruesome poem on how man will be vanquished 
at death by “the conqueror Worm.” The psalmist asked, 
“What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the 
Son of Man, that thou visitest him?” But he gave the 
triumphant answer, “Thou hast made him but little 
lower than God (R. V.), and crownedst him with glory 
and honor. Thou makest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands. Thou hast put all things under his 
feet” (Psalm 8: 4-6). In the seeming contradiction of 
his groveling, crawling, helpless, earthly life in the flesh, 
and His soaring, triumphant life of the spirit in the 
image of God, is the problem and the answer. In His 
free will, the power to choose the better way, to mount 
on the wings of language and faith and spiritual com- 
munion into the eternal and holy, is the key to the solu- 
tion of the age-old problem. Yes, the worm will have 
wings, and fly! 


With God’s Will 


“STRIKE, Thou the Master, we Thy keys, 
The anthem of the destinies! 
The minor of Thy loftier strain 
Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done!”—J. G. Whittier. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. Wil- 
liam McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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Adult Work 


Parent Education 


Earl S. Rudisill 


Adult Work in the Sunday School 


Co-operation with the Home 


Synods Congregations Members 
Ulinois, a... 35 eek 144 72,810 
indiahas seen. 108 26,393 
Michigan, ae re. 33 12,439 
Ohio. 42%. ww Peo, 277 95,478 
Pittsburgh ........... 305 135,112 
Wartburg br casr 47 84,690 
G)Synods) «20k 914 376,422 


Arthur H. Getz 


Leadership Education 
Congregational Classes 
Community Schools 
Summer Schools and Camps 


Visual Aids 


Synods Congregations 
Galifomiatec. we 86 
Icelandic 2-33. 5S 
FOWial eens 34 
Kansasys ee eee 4] 
Mahitaba’ “ne 110 
Midwest. ae 79 
Nebraskawe area: 59 
Northwest, \...5..44:. 104 
Pacities a eee 26 
Rocky Mountain... 15 
Texas) A oe 30 


1 Synods=.xeanen 587 


Members 


11,775 
8,246 
22,512 
13,471 
19,205 
17,164 
28,085 
62,995 
6,762 
4,305 
6,678 


201,198 
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The Parish and Church Scho 


January 20 Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner accepted the call of the 
Parish and Church School Board to become its fourth associate 
secretary. She will begin immediately the development of 
children’s work, giving major attention to the promotion of The 
Children of the Church. 
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With the coming of Mrs. Fenner the Board is now prepared 
to offer the services of four trained workers in parish education 
to the congregations of the Church. These workers are “at the 
service” of any and all congregations. The Board solicits oppor- 
tunities for these workers to help your congregation in the 
development of its educational work and in the solution of its 
educational problems. 

To make this service available to all congregations and their 
leaders the Board is putting into effect the following provisions 
of a new Field Work Policy: 

1. A Standing Committee of the Board on Field Work: Dr. 
R. Homer Anderson, Roanoke, Va., chairman; the Rev. 
Hugo L. Dressler, Buffalo, N. Y.; the Rev. E. Z. Pence, 
Little Mountain, S. C.; and Mr. Charles A. Scheuringer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. Four field workers each prepared to present the total edu- 
cational programs of the congregation but each asked to 
specialize in a particular field. These secretaries and their 
fields are outlined on this page. 
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Begins New Field Work Plan 


_ 8. The United Lutheran Church in America divided into four Mabel B. Fenner 
districts and each secretary assigned to a district for a 
period of one year. Assignments to change each year. All 
secretaries to work out of the Philadelphia office for the 
sake of co-ordination and convenience. 


Children’s Work 


The Children of the Church 
Children’s Work in the Sunday 


School 
Synods Congregations Members 
Ganada isnt 104 SLATS 


Central Penna... 624 250,523 
Min. of Penna... 597 312,018 
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New York ............ 2 A482, 248,031 

Nova Scotia ......... 80 6,338 

Walon Slovak-Zion _........ 84 18,081 
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Erwin S. Spees 


Young People’s Work 


4. All secretaries to develop their work through personal vis- 


: itation in congregations, conferences, conventions, leader- In the Sunday School 
a: ship schools and camps, and other meetings; through pro- The Christian Youth Series 
le motional literature; through visual aids; through corres- Citechotcal Wark 


pondence; and through the assistance of the present Com- 
mittees on Parish Education in every synod of the Church. 


5. Each secretary to develop his field of work throughout the speeds ees), 
whole Church, but to tn field visitation een given, Florida a 2,472 
year only in his assigned district. Georgia-Alabama. 32 6,474 
The slogan for Parish Education in September 1941 will be Kentucky- 
| Increase and Improve. This slogan describes the purpose of Tennessee ......... 26 8,648 
these workers as they will work with the congregations of the Maryland 2.0.0 139 79,345 
Church during the coming months and years. Increase your Mincissioni 9 616 
educational work, but increase only as improvement can be LS aan i cara aie or 
_ made, Above all, improve. North Carolina .... 161 42,444 
Through the new Field Work Program the Board expects South Carolina ..... 112 30,905 
to reach every congregation in the Church. These Four Work- Vagina thon one 167 98 481 
ers are offered to You—Congregational Workers. Use them. West Virginia ...... 33 8.530 


Direct your questions, your problems, your ambitions to them. 
They are “At Your Service” for Christ and His Kingdom. QeSVMOUS 2 caycen yee (U0 207,915 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


OccasIoNAL expressions of pessimism notwithstand- 
ing, we appreciate sentiments of loyalty to what is per- 
sonal. The phrase attributed to Thomas Carlyle with 
reference to his wife, “Poor, but mine own,” is thus 
explained. Another example is the slogan, “My coun- 
try, may she be always right: but right or wrong, my 
country just the same.” Recently we heard the argu- 
ment of two colored soldiers in different outfits about 
the qualities of their respective regiments. The discus- 
sion ranged over personnel, equipment, stamina, and 
finally centered on the buglers. Said the first: “You 
know, Sam, when our bugler plays reveille, it sounds 
like part of a grand opera.” To which Sam retorted, 
“Mose, you ain’t heard nothin’. When our bugler sounds 
mess call, I says to my beans, ‘Strawberries, how come 
you try to hide under that whipped cream?’ ” 


Eulogies pronounced in approval of one’s native state 
engage attention. For example, the attractiveness of 
Florida is “highlighted” when one of its citizens defends 
its qualities in relation to California. But just now our 
hats are off to the man from Texas who would not yield 
the superiority of that great commonwealth in any point. 
Replying to the query—Do Kansas cyclones ever get 
this far south?— he said, “Now and then one of them 
gets to the boundary line, but our Texas windstorms 
blow it back to where it came from.” 

These are, of course, what Lowell Thomas sometimes 
calls “tall stories.” They are distortions of the truth due 
to exaggeration. But they obtain a place in the folklore 
of communities, commonwealths, and countries because 
they spring from an admirable human quality. To a 
listener they signify pride, but more intensive analysis 
traces them back to loyalty. And loyalty is a necessity 
if many admirable human virtues are to be maintained. 
The son who ceases to cherish his family, the citizen 
who lacks regard for his country, and the church mem- 
ber who is silent when his faith is attacked are close to 
valueless. They are mere ciphers in an appraisal of a 
group’s powers of service. 


And even among ciphers they divide and diminish 
rather than multiply and increase. Instead of writing 
the number one and three ciphers so as to express one 
thousand (1,000), the same characters can signify only 
a tenth part of one thousandth (.0001). So a person can 
be one of a thousand, or by indifference to and neglect 
of duty be a negative fraction of a community. 


EMINENT EXAMPLES 


We ask no pardon for drawing for the thought of 
loyalty upon our recent experiences. Last month we 
were within the walls of the Alamo at San Antonio, 
where a group of Texans chose death rather than sur- 
render to the Mexicans. During our visit in the South 
the birthday of General Robert E. Lee was observed by 
survivors of the Confederacy and the posterity of his 
contemporaries. We report the sense of a tribute to him 
which was the final sentence in an editorial—“His devo- 
tion to a lost cause did not prevent him from dedicating 
the latter part of his life to participation in the efforts 
to heal the wounds inflicted upon his country by the 
bitterly contested war between the states.” And follow- 
ing our references to the birthday of that beloved Vir- 


ginian, it is proper to name the two men whose loyalty 
to their country is part of February’s program of 
patriotism, George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 


IN AID OF CIRCULATION 

THREE partners combine to enable a weekly church 
journal to be of service. We name them in the order of 
their functioning: in importance none is superior to the 
other two. They are (1) a capable and interested edi- 
torial staff to provide and arrange the contents of each 
issue; (2) a printery equipped with modern machinery 
and a staff of skilled operators; (3) a church member- 
ship that is devoted to the propagation of religion—in 
their own lives and in the world about them. 

In so far as the first two of these factors are concerned, 
Tue LUTHERAN and the United Lutheran Church have 
no ground for complaint. Particularly in the last two 
years has our paper gained almost universal commenda- 
tion from its readers both for its contents and for its 
attractive appearance. New writers, an increase in illus- 
trations, and features in color and typography have 
earned a rank for it that is not inferior to other denom- 
inational weekly periodicals. 

But while there has been an encouraging increase in 
the number of its readers since the backset of the great 
depression cut deeply into its list of subscribers, the 
number of persons now readers is smaller than is good 
for our Church. Ideally a copy of THE LuTHERAN should 
be available, and the greater part of each issue’s con- 
tents should be thoughtfully perused by each of the 
Church’s membership. It is an aid to the efficient serv- 
ice of the Christians who constitute our 3,800 congre- 
gations. To meet this ideal there should be ten times 
the present circulation. 

Some of the obstacles to attaining the ideal of church- 
wide circulation are due to the non-commercial char- 
acter of a church journal. Of these the first to be men- 
tioned is the fact that its income does not permit it to 
offer large commissions openly or disguised as rewards 
for solving puzzles or winning (also losing) by some 
form of chancing. There are for its advertising columns 
the announcements of business firms whose commodities 
are related to worship and church equipment. Even for 
these the rate is modest. The purchasers who patronize 
our paper’s advertisers thus escape an auxiliary item. 


A Form of Co-operation 

The fact is that the church paper is a co-operative 
enterprise in which the members join in order to be 
informed as to religious truths and movements and in 
order to have the messages of their faith in a form that 
permits them to reach people indifferent to or un- 
acquainted with what our U. L. C. A. is proclaiming 
in obedience to our Lord’s commission. From this point 
of view there should be in every congregation one or 
more members whose primary activity is boosting the 
circulation of their Church’s paper. It is a form of mis- 
sioning that has been seriously neglected. 

But modern mechanical devices are available, and one 
of them has been described and suggested to all the pas- 
tors of U. L. C. A. congregations for convenience in 
getting THE Lurueran. It is a convenient substitute for 
the newsstand which most of us patronize, or it is a 
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silent newsboy. Like every other form of machinery, it 
requires human aid to operate successfully. 

We suggest that our readers speak a good word for 
this way of getting our church paper each week. It is 
really an up-to-date device by which the Church spon- 

sors a medium of information and testimony to the peo- 
ple. We have grounds for the expectation that this 
year’s Lenten-Easter issues will be encouraging and in- 
spiring. Some of the pages can tell your non-church- 
going neighbors what they lose by non-participation in 
the work you and others in your community deem the 
greatest privilege you are permitted to perform. We 
Lutherans are often accused of not being evangelists 
_ beyond our own Sunday schools and families. 

There are many souls that will be lost unless the 
means of grace reaches them in the near future. The 
_ greatest human crises are not on Europe’s battlefields, 
but in the souls of millions. Some of these millions live 
near you. Some of them could be led to faith in Christ 
if they could be given the opportunity to read our 
church paper. 

Then there are the people on the pastor’s prospective 
_ list and the recent accessions to the congregation’s roll. 
Purely in the interest of permanent loyalty, a year’s 
subscription to THE LUTHERAN should be provided for 
every new address on the congregation’s roll. Fewer 
"Losses Otherwise would be the result. 


— 


AT alegre 1 


— 


— 


JANUARY, 1941, MADE HISTORY 


ONE occasion of annual occurrence in January is the 
meeting of the commissioners of the National Lutheran 
Council. This year their convention was held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on January 22 and 23. Its constituents are 
the major bodies of Lutherans in the United States and 
Canada, with one exception. They approximate 3,000,000 
in their total membership. The Synodical Conference, 
consisting chiefly of the Missouri Synod, with about 
1,500,000 members, withholds connection. 

This year’s meeting was the twenty-third in the ex- 
istence of the Council, which was formed in 1918, when 
international conditions had proved the advantages of 
Lutheran co-operation in America. Of the men then 
elected to official positions only one has continued in 
service, the Honorable E. F. Eilert of New York, who 


has been the only treasurer. Dr. Eilert’s request to ' 


be relieved from the duties of the office was granted, 

_and a special tribute to his valued services was recorded. 

| The officers for the year 1941 are Doctors P. O. Bersell, 

| Martin Anderson, Armin G. Weng, and Mr. S. Frederick 
Telleen. 

Reports, especially those issuing from the work of the 
Executive Director, Dr. Ralph H. Long, led to a fifteen 
per cent increase in the budget for 1941. 

To the National Lutheran Council have been com- 
mitted responsibilities for the ministry of the means of 
grace to enrollees in the military camps of the nations, 
including contacts with the government for the appoint- 
ment of chaplains. The extent to which the interna- 
tional situation was given consideration is implied in the 
following statement which the commissioners adopted: 


Timely Resolutions 


1. As Christians we assert our faith in the sure leader- 
ship of Almighty God and our genuine trust that God in His 
goodness will overrule evil and bring peace and good will 
to men. | 
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2. As Lutherans we are members of an ecumenical and 
international church, embracing in its membership men and 
women of more than fifty nations of the earth, including all 
the contending nations. As Christians we regard it an im- 
perative duty of the church under the circumstances, to keep 
unbroken its world-wide Christian fellowship. 

3. We uphold the historic attitude and practice of Lu- 
therans as a church, established in this country for more 
than three centuries, in their full identification of them- 
selves with American principles and institutions as an ex- 
pression of their loyalty to the teachings of the Christian 
religion. And, further, we uphold the characteristic loyalty 
of Lutherans in America as citizens in their consistent sup- 
port of the government, as a basic duty, in the maintenance 
of national unity and order. 

4. We have witnessed the futilities of war and the degra- 
dations attending it. We recognize that war breeds hatreds 
and injustice which ever anew breed conflict. We beseech 
God, the Father of mercies, that the scourge of war may be 
lifted. But we freely acknowledge that we, with all Amer- 
ican citizens, are in possession of liberties which are ours 
because other men have died on the field of battle and for 
which men again may need to die. 

5. Christians in the world cannot separate themselves 
from the problems of the world, and must therefore face the 
problems which war entails. The Christian recognizes that 
the cause of war is in the perversity of the hearts of men, 
whatever the occasion of a particular war may be. In the 
face of present conditions we dedicate ourselves anew to the 
redemptive purposes of God in the world. We call upon all 
of our people as evidences of such dedication, to give their 
full support and prayers to the accomplishment of the con- 
structive services which we are today undertaking in the 
name of Christ, namely: 

a. Our ministry to thousands of missionaries and to hun- 
dreds of thousands of Christians in mission fields which have 
been cut off from support by the present war. 

b. Our immediate ministry to thousands of young men in 
the training camps of the army and navy, who are called 
upon to make the sacrifices which are inevitable, and who 
are subjected to unusual temptations. 

c. The continued ministry of mercy and direction to the 
thousands of refugees. 

d. The ministry of relief to sufferers in war-torn coun- 
tries, as opportunities for such service are opened to us. 

In the execution of this program of service we are bearing 
witness to our high conception of the mission of the church 
of Christ in the world, and to our Christian conception of 
the highest values of life. 

6. In every consideration of the responsibilities which 
rest upon us in our relationship to the Church and State, 
and to all of our fellowmen, we recognize our utter de- 
pendence upon the grace and guidance of Almighty God. 
We therefore exhort all our people to continue in humble 
and earnest prayer that we may be faithful in the discharge 
of every duty and in the use of every gift of divine grace. 

(To be continued next week) 


Isn’t It the Truth? 

“Wer have altogether too many men in our churches 
and Brotherhoods who are what I call ‘Chauffeur Chris- 
tians.’ They drive the children and the Missus to Sun- 
day school—and what shining examples they become 
when they drive away, leaving to the children and the 
women the work they should be doing. These men come 
no closer to Christ than the distance between the curb- 
stone, where they let the children off, and the doors 
to the house of God.” 

—Mr. Ray Doll at the 1940 Brotherhood Convention. 
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The Call to Prayer 


Jesus Discusses the Elements and Attitudes of Prayer 


By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 18: 1-14. The Sunday School Lesson for February 23 


PravyiInG was part of Jesus’ religious 
practice; it was His habit to pray. He 
prayed because: prayer was essential 
for Him. Jesus observed people who 
prayed. His understanding of people 
was clear, analytical, purposeful. What- 
ever Jesus had to say about praying 
remains important for us when we 
think about prayer—what it means, and 
how we are to pray. 

Our observations concerning prayer 
are apt to be biased. We set standards 
for praying and demand that others 
meet the standards, though we are far 
too careless about them ourselves. 
Critics of the prayers they hear are 
often poor examples at praying. It is 
always easier to tell others how to pray 
than to pray that way ourselves. 

Prayer has something to do with our 
sins, our faith, our spiritual life. If 
conscious of sins before God, our tone 
and words in prayer will be affected. 
When a man feels he is sinless he dares 
talk boastfully to God. It is when he 
feels himself the worst sinner that he 
says little and speaks humbly to God. 
What we think of ourselves shows up 
in our praying. A parade of personal 
virtues, told with a flourish, indicates 
a self-praise that pushes aside the spirit 
of true prayer. It is the sincere con- 
viction of unworthiness that gives 
prayer a simplicity and directness that 
God is pleased to hear. 


Pleading 

Shall we coax God? Shall we think 
of God as able and authorized to do our 
bidding, providing we can persuade or 
coerce Him to do so? Is our God a 
“Judge” holding our destiny in His de- 
cisions? May we aggravate, tire, or 
alienate God from us by frequently 
annoying Him with personal requests? 

Our prayers—what shall we put into 
them? How determined shall our faith 
be? Shall we allow any discouragement 
to halt our praying? Shall we say a 
prayer—ask God just once—and then 
accuse Him of heartless indifference, 
if His answer is not immediate and as 
we desire? Was the widow in the story 
an example for us to follow in pleading 
with God, refusing to give up without 
assurance of answer? The story tells 
how a bad judge finally listened to per- 
sistent pleading and granted a request, 
not as a matter of justice, or of kind- 
ness, but to get rid of an annoying 
pleader. In contrast Jesus put God, 
Who is just and gracious and generous 
and kindness itself. He hears our pray- 


ers as pleadings of His children; He 
answers in terms of what is best for us. 
The faith of the asking child is always 
rewarded, for there is nothing simpler 
and more sincere than the faith of a 
child in his parents. Something like 
that spirit as to our prayers is pleasing 
to God. 


Proud 


Prayers in contrast, two men, at 
prayer set in contrast, two outcomes of 
prayer held up for contrast—thus Jesus 
showed what enters into true prayer 
and what is the correct attitude of mind 
and heart in praying. Two men at 
prayer, one proud, the other penitent; 
one says something very loud without 
praying, the other utters a few words 
in muffled tone as he says a real prayer. 
Each man got what his heart desired; 
the proud man wanted people’s notice 
and got it, the penitent man wanted 
divine mercy and got it. 

It was a fine thing for the Pharisee 
to seek a public place of prayer. The 
temple was the time-honored place. 
With others he was expected to observe 
the hours of prayer. But he was too 
proud to pray. Outward religious acts, 
observance of ritual, had become his 
boasted practice. He forgot to think of 
God as he prayed, so absorbed was he 
in thinking in praise of himself. He put 
his own value on the good works he 
credited to himself. His one note of 
thanksgiving was for his personal su- 
periority. He was so good that he told 


THINK OF THESE 


Fiimsy prayers of disinterested per- 
sons are never pleas to God. 


The man back of the prayer is more 
needful for true prayer than fine words. 


God does not care for any man’s 
boasting about his goodness. 


We cannot compel ourselves to pray 
like the publican, but we can cultivate 
his way of praying. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
February 17 to 23 


M. The Unjust Judge. Luke 18: 1-8. 

T aren Pharisee and the Publican. Luke 18: 
Ww. Benet chudte in Prayer. Mark 7: 24-30. 
Th. Humility in Prayer. Matthew 8: 5-13. 

F. The Prayer of Faith. Mark 9: 20-27. 

Sat. A House of Prayer. corer eid 21: 12-16. 

S. Taught to Pray. Luke 11: 1-4, 
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God about it, lest God overlook what a 
privilege it was for Him to have such 
a man worshiping Him. 


Penitent 

It was fine, too, for the publican to 
pray in the temple. He really felt the 
need of praying; consequently he really 
prayed. His attitude was that of a 
penitent sinner who was so heartily 
ashamed of himself that he could hardly 
pray at all. He had no choice words to 
say, and yet what he said was the most 
excellent of prayers. It was the spirit 
of the man that gave force to God- 
heard words. God has His ear tuned 
to pick up all such prayers of penitent 
people. "They seek no applause; they 
prefer being unnoticed; they “steal 
awhile away,” preferring to talk directly 
to God. 

Thus the publican prayed; he really 


did, and Jesus declared his prayer was 


answered. God’s mercy to him was his 
being justified; with that experience he 
went down from the Temple to his own 
house. The willingly humbled publican 
was unexpectedly exalted. 


ASK WHAT YE WILL 


THESE are words spoken by Jesus. 
They were uttered with reference to 
prayer. He wanted to encourage its 
practice. He wanted His disciples to 
believe that their prayers would be an- 
swered. With one sweep of the hand 
He brushed away most of the objections 
to prayer. 

But what a daring thing it was that 
He should say that we could ask what 
we would and it would be done unto 
us! Many of us, thinking of it, would 
answer back, “Then the sky is the 
limit.” Far from it. There was no such 
thought in the mind of our Lord. 

Yes, we may ask what we will, but 
when we remember to whom He was 
talking and the larger meaning of what 
He was saying, we realize that what He 
was getting at was not that we should 
ask for more things, but that we should 
be sure when we pray that we are mak- 
ing request for such things as are in 
accord with His will. 

The reason so many of us are saying 
that God does not answer prayer is be- 
cause we are both careless and selfish 
in our prayers. We want what will help 
us rather than what will help the King- 
dom. Only when we ask for what we 
know is in accord with God’s will, may 
we begin to assure ourselves that what 
we ask will not be denied us. In short, 
true praying is less for what we want 
and more for what God wants. Jesus’ 
promise, “Ask what ye will,” must al- 
ways be reckoned in the spirit He 
manifested in saying, “Not my will, but 
thine be done.” 


. 


|, 
| 
| 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


: A Good Lent 


Isaiah 58: 5-12 


_ ‘Tue language of Isaiah is clear in its 
‘indictment of any religious observance 
that does not issue into religious living. 
_Jesus was just as frank. His denuncia- 
tions of the Pharisees were terrible. 
Read Matthew 6:1-18 and see how 
closely Jesus’ preaching reflected the 
‘spirit of Isaiah. 

If there is a Moffatt’s translation of 
Isaiah available, read the entire Scrip- 


__ ture lesson there and note in particular 


this translation of the sixth verse: “Is 
not this my chosen fast, the Lord, the 
ee, asks, to loosen all that fetters 
men unfairly and to relax its grip?” 


‘, 
According to Isaiah and to Jesus it 


4A 


__ is not enough to keep fast days and 


_ practice self-denials. There is more to 


i keeping Lent than keeping rules of diet 
and deed. Our topic is assigned to us 


in order to help us discover how we 


can keep Lent so that it will be a 


blessing. 


A Bad Lent? 


Yes, there could be a bad Lent, even 
when there is much running to serv- 


ices, and there are many self-denials. 


| 
f 
| 
( 


If we expect to gain any merit before 
our fellowmen or our God, our Lent 
will be bad. “They have their reward,” 
Jesus said of those who gave their alms 


so that men could see them and praise _ 


them. Spiritual pride is vulgar and dis- 
gusting. When anyone complains be- 
cause no credit has been given for his 
good deeds, it is evident that the mo- 
tive for service is bad. When anyone 
must be flattered and given rising votes 


of thanks in order to keep him work- 


ing, the flavor of his work turns acid. 
It was because so much of the keep- 


_ ing of Lent seemed to be on the sur- 


face, for show, that so many Protestants 
_ denounced the practice of keeping the 


__ season, or any Christian festival. “Every 


day should be both a Good Friday and 
an Easter,” they said. “Lent should 
continue all the year around.” The 
Protestant church is coming back to a 
general observance of the special days 
and seasons of the church year. Lent 
can be made a season of real spiritual 
refreshment. How? 


The only self-denials that really 


ie lt-denials 
4 


_ count are rooted in one great central 


denial, the denial of, self. Denying 
things to self might be a means to spir- 


; 


itual pride. If we think, “I attended 
every Lenten service in our church last 
year, was I not good?” the answer 
should be, “No, you are just proving 
that you were not good.” To proclaim 
with great personal satisfaction, “I did 
not eat a bit of candy or ice cream and 
I did not go to a single movie last 
Lent,’ makes the denial a means of 
serving self. 

Self-denials should be centered in 
Christ. The love of Christ should con- 
strain. They must be entirely voluntary 
and would better be done in secret than 
be paraded before others. They must 
be real denials, not the small change 
that we will not miss. A little Greek- 
American, regular attendant at a Lu- 
theran church school, gave up buying 
a bicycle in order to give his savings 
to help the relief fund for his homeland. 
That is self-denial. Take time to dis- 
cuss what constitutes real self-denial. 


Services 

Traditionally, Lent has been a season 
in which attendance at church services 
has been encouraged. Many Christians 
become exceptionally faithful to the 
church in Lent. They try not to miss 
a single mid-week service as well as to 
attend service each Sunday. They also 
keep personal hours of devotion more 
regularly. If the love of Christ inspires 
this faithfulness, then it cannot help 
enriching the spiritual life. Pastors are 
sometimes asked, “Do you not dread 
Lent with its tiring round of services?” 
The answer is, “No, Lent is a glorious 
season in which to be a pastor, for my 
people attend church in crowds, give 
with extra generosity and show a more 
devout spirit.” The true pastor, when 
Lent ‘is over, is tired but happy. 

The services of this season are spe- 
cially keyed to the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ. They emphasize the awfulness 
of sin. They convict each of us of our 
own sin and lead to confession and for- 
giveness. If we come to these services 
with love and gratitude to Christ in 
our hearts, they will work a great 
blessing upon us. Attending services is 
a splendid way in which to have a good 
Lent. Discuss the duty of the young 
people with regard to attending serv- 
ices in Lent and keeping periods of 
personal devotion. 

Isaiah had no complaint against the 
self-denials and the services of Israel. 
His complaint was against the failure 
to strike off all that fettered men un- 
fairly. The services were wasted power 
if they helped to turn no wheels. The 
inspiration of Lent is like the perfume 


of flowers on the desert air if it does 
not issue in attempts to change the 
world and make its life more Christlike. 

A truly Christian Lent must be pos- 
itive in its aims, not merely negative. 
Giving up things becomes acceptable 
to God only when it makes possible 
greater service. Going without candy 
is good for the health, but it is not so 
good for the people who are employed 
in making and selling it. It is a good 
discipline to the will, to make such 
vows and keep them. It really becomes 
a good deed when it makes possible 
larger gifts for Christian purposes. 
What is saved by self-denials, either in 
time or money, ought to be expended 
for the glory of God. Lent will become 
good to those who translate their serv- 
ices into service. This service will go 
to the very root of evil and be satisfied 
only in the application of the Gospel 
of Christ to every human need. It will 
seek to comfort. It will seek, also, to 
cure. Discuss what positive Christian 
gains can be accepted by the young 
folks of your church as their goal this 
Lent. 


Sincerity 

All the way through the discussion 
of this topic the emphasis has been on 
attitudes. The spirit in which we keep 
Lent will be the measure of its bless- 
ing. Confession of our sins with our 
lips only, giving of alms to feed our 
vanity, parading our super-loyalty to 
the church, advertising our self-denials 
—all these reveal nothing to please 
Christ. The season is selected with 
reference to the life of Christ. It calls 
to mind with new emphasis the price 
He paid for our redemption. Love for 
Him must reign in the heart if our Lent 
is to be good. 


“Tord, when we bend before Thy throne, 
And our confessions pour, 

Teach us to feel the sins we own, 
And hate what we deplore.” 


Let us plan how we are going to keep 
Lent this year. In planning, let us think 
what will please Christ most. Let us 
purpose to leave out of our lives this 
Lent all that keeps us from giving our 
best service to Him. Let us resolve to 
put into our lives just as much Chris- 
tian service as possible. Let us vow a 
renewed loyalty to our church, her 
services and her program of service. 
Let us devote more time to personal 
confession and prayer. So may Lent 
1941 be a true means of grace to us. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, February 23. 

Next, How Can We Be Sure of God? 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE PARABLE OF THE EMPTY SOUL 


and Lenten Sermons. Edited by Paul 
Zeller Strodach. United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, Philadelphia. Pages 
330. Price, $1.75. 


Dr. Strodach evidently has the com- 
mendable purpose to give to the Church 
devotional literature that is timely. He 
himself has written such and, now, in 
this volume, he has enlisted others, 
edited their work and added some of 
his own. 

This is a volume of sermons for the 
Pre-Lenten and Lenten seasons and 
includes Easter. I quote from the out- 
line given on the cover of the volume 
for a description of the contents. “The 
first and most extensive section pro- 
vides a complete sermon on the ap- 
pointed Gospel lesson of each Sunday 
in the Pre-Lenten and Lenten seasons, 
and the days of Holy Week up through 
Easter. Three series of meditations on 
the Seven Words of the Cross, each 
series by a different author, are pre- 
sented in the next section. In the final 
part, the editor draws on his own re- 
sources for a fund of outlines and topics 
for Lenten sermons and addresses, in- 
cluding outlines for all Sundays in Lent, 
also for Lenten Vespers, and other 
timely sermonic material.” 

The writers of these sermons have 
been chosen from the length and 
breadth of the United Lutheran Church, 
from the East and the West, from the 
North and the South, from the active 
pastorate and the seminary faculty. The 
result is more than representative of 
the sermonic product in our Church, it 
is evidence of our best pulpit effort. 

Most of these sermons were un- 
doubtedly written for actual delivery 
from the pulpit and not only for the 
printed page. They retain that kind of 
freshness and are therefore helpful to 
any active pastor. They are, indeed, 
genuinely evangelical expositions of 
Scripture, which is heartening in a day 
when some preachers go to extreme 
sources for a message. They reveal 
deep understanding of the Gospel and 
a fine aptness for application to the life 
and problems of the day. They are all 
of solid stuff and not padded by lengthy 
stories and improbable illustrations. The 
quotations are brief and to the point. 
The language and style are excellent, 
but still within the range of the layman. 

In some instances it is quite apparent 
that the compositions were written to 
be read and lack the oratorical element. 
But that is to be expected. One is led 
to question the wisdom of printing ser- 
mons with all the divisions and sub- 
divisions numerically indicated. It 
shouldn’t be necessary to make the 


framework so obvious in a good ser- 
mon. The logical sequence and the 
gradual development of the message 
should be clear without it. I have spe- 
cial reference to separate division given 
at the beginning of a sermon, repeated 
in the body of the sermon and marked 
by bold Roman numerals or even 
heavy-type captions. The pages. would 
give a more pleasing impression with- 
out them and the result would be the 
same. 

This collection of sermons is not only 
helpful in preaching. It has definitely 
devotional character. It can stir the 
preacher to deeper insight and more 
fervent feeling. It can be to any Chris- 
tian the means of private worship. One 
could wish that this volume will be 
helpful in restoring the practice of ser- 
mon reading by both pastor and people. 
The time should come again when a 
book of sermons could be found in 
most Christian homes. 

The Publication House has done a 
good piece of work on the mechanical 
and artistic side. The arrangement is 
good, the type very readable. The paper 
is heavy enough for easy turning of 
the pages without resulting in too thick 
a book. We should desire to have this 
volume in our homes and studies, and 
then try to write sermons just as good. 

HERMANN F. MILuer. 


HE STARTED FROM NOWHERE 


and Other Stories. By W. R. Siegart. 
United Lutheran Publication House, 
Philadelphia. 1940. Pages 189. Price, 
$1.00. 


The volume under review is one of 
the newest book offerings of the United 
Lutheran Publication House. It ap- 
pears with a very attractive parchment 
paper cover printed in three colors. The 
book itself is well bound, printed with 
an easy-to-read sized type, and orna- 
mented with a number of well-chosen 
illustrations. 

The book contains forty-seven stories, 
simply and interestingly told. The tales, 
mostly true, cover events in the lives 
of George Carver (the story from which 
the book takes its title), Horace Mann, 
Abraham Lincoln, Arturo Toscanini, 
Whistler, Captain Jones, Fritz Kreisler, 
Benjamin West, Daniel Jenkins, Booker 
T. Washington, John Bunyan, Paganini, 
Louis Pasteur, Clifford Beers, Chris- 
topher Dock, and others. 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
obtained from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The book will prove interesting to 
children and helpful to all those who- 
employ the story method in teaching 
children religious and moral truth. That 
will include pastors, teachers, and 
parents. An Appendix of scripture 
texts, one for each story, makes it 
easily possible to use them as story- 
sermons for the children’s church. 
Teachers will find the book a source of 
enrichment material for class sessions 
and worship programs. Parents, who 
are often called upon to tell their chil- 
dren stories, may use the opportunity 
to teach some abiding moral or religious 
truth when they possess this book. 

The author is pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. This is 
his third volume of such stories. Each 
of the other two has proven quite pop- 
ular, and there can be no doubt that, 
this yolume will prove equally as help- 
ful-to persons having need of such ma- 
terial. Hence it will be equally as pop- 
ular with pastors, teachers, and parents, 
as well as with boys and girls who like 
to read. Witiam J. DucKER. 


THE VOICE GOVERNOR — 


By Ralph M. Harper. Boston: E. C. 
Schirmer Music Company, 221 Colum- 
bus Avenue. 1940. Pages, xii, 143. 
Price, $2.00. [A special introductory 
price of $1.20 has been set by the pub- 
lisher. ] 


The author of this work, who is 
rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church 
in Winthrop, Mass., states that this 
volume is the result of twenty-seven 
years of investigation and observation 
of the use of the human voice in sing- 
ing and speaking. Mr. Harper’s theory 
is that there is a “voice governor,” lo- 
cated “at the center of the epigastric 
triangle” in the abdominal cavity, and 
that the correct functioning of this 


“sovernor” is of vital importance in the © 
successful use of the voice. His book is / 


a plea for “correct body mechanics” in 
the use of the voice. It is necessary to 
have correct posture, breathing, artic- 
ulation, and location of tone, if the 
“sovernor” is to have an opportunity 
to function properly. 

“The Voice Governor” is especially 
valuable for the forty illustrations 
which it contains. These illustrations 
concern the position of the body, and 
the use of the lips, tongue, and teeth. 
There is also an unusual series of plates, 
which show X-ray photographs of the 
mouth in the formation of the vowels. 

This book is written in a style which 
is enriched with literary and personal 
references. Those who use the voice 
in public speech or in singing will find 
it both suggestive and entertaining. 

GrorcE R. SELTZER. 
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New Church Plants Needed 


Wuy “Old Dominion”? The answer 

that question is a long story. The 
riefest answer is as follows. Virginia 
remained loyal to the royal house of 
| Britain till the time of the American 
| Revolution. During the civil wars in 
England and under the regime of 
Cromwell, numbers of royalist families 
emigrated to Virginia, where they found 
refuge and a welcome. Thus orig- 
inated the name “Old Dominion.” 
By “Old Dominion Doings” we mean 
the activities of the Lutheran Church 
in the State of 
AYP clriet yea" rhe wala rei 
Though we 
would like to 
present a brief 
paragraph once 
in a while on 
Virginia 
history. 

“Cradle of 
the Nation” is 
how we have 
heard some 


: people de- 

REV. P. J. BAME scribe the 
Jamestown and 
Williamsburg area in Virginia. Only 


Jamestown shall be our topic here. At 
this time it is more accurate to say 
“Jamestown Island,” for there really 
isn’t any Jamestown, the town having 
long since disappeared. Here are some 
of the things at Jamestown: the old 
cemetery with a number of well-marked 
tombs, the tower of the old church and 
the rebuilt church, a more than life- 
size bronze statue of Pocahontas, a 
more than life-size bronze statue of 
Captain John Smith, the foundations of 
the old statehouse, a monument of re- 
cent construction to mark the site of 
Jamestown, several old wells from 

_ which the settlers secured water, and 
an old triangular fort. The soil where 
the first settlers landed has been car- 
ried away by the current of the James 
River. A retaining wall has been built 
to prevent further erosion. 

In recent years the Federal govern- 
ment has done considerable investiga- 
tion on Jamestown Island, and many 
old foundations were discovered that 
had not previously been recorded. The 
government has erected on the island a 
museum in which many of the relics of 
the old Jamestown settlement are be- 
ing preserved. This spot is the place 
where English civilization began on the 
North American continent. It was our 
privilege to live near Jamestown for 

_ More than a decade. After looking over 


Ol EDamiiion Doings 


VIRGINIA PROUD OF HISTORY AND CHURCHES 


By the Rev. P. J. BAME 


the situation there and in the vicinage 
we are inclined to believe more of the 
Captain John Smith “myths” than some 
historians appear to believe. 


The Augusta County Lutheran Min- 
isters’ Association, composed of the 
pastors residing in the valley section of 
the Staunton Conference of the Lu- 
theran Synod of Virginia, is an active 
and aggressive organization studying 
the problems and possibilities of the 
Lutheran Church in this section of the 
state with a view to developing a pro- 
gressive church. This organization pro- 
motes each year a training school for 
church workers. The school conducted 
last year awarded forty-two credits to 
its pupils. The United Lutheran 
Church’s Pension Plan was studied at 
the January meeting 1941. 


Trinity Church, Newport News, the 
Rev. A. L. Hahn pastor, has for some 
years been gathering a fund for new 
buildings. Under the leadership of the 
present pastor this congregation is mak- 
ing decided progress in this effort. The 
immediate efforts will be to secure ad- 
ditional property and to erect an educa- 
tional building that will serve the 
needs of the Sunday school. There is 
ample reason for a building program 
here. Newport News is a shipbuilding 
town, and the present program of ship- 
building is attracting large numbers of 
people to this city. What is happening 


there is best told by one who lives 
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there, “They just keep-a-comin’. 
Langley Field is not far away. Fort 
Monroe is also near. In near-normal 
times many Lutheran’ families reside at 
these two places. In very recent years 
Langley Field has grown to the propor- 
tions of a small city. People come and 
go so rapidly that the pastor can 
scarcely keep track of them. The whole 
program of expansion on the Virginia 
Peninsula makes Trinity Church a 
strategic point for our Lutheran Church 
and calls for expansion of the congre- 
gation’s plant. 


Bethlehem Church, Waynesboro, Va., 
the Rev. L. E. Bouknight pastor, has 
completed and dedicated seven new 
Sunday school rooms.” The dedicatory 
services were held the first Sunday in 
December 1940. The address was de- 
livered by Dr. R. Homer Anderson, 
superintendent of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Anderson also performed the 
act of dedication. The present brick 
structure was erected in 1854, and with 
the additional equipment of these seven 
rooms, this church plant is ample for 
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the needs of the congregation. Here is 
a rural congregation making progress. 


The New Bulletin Service appears to 
be taking well in Virginia. We do not 
have full information on this subject, 
but reports indicate that an increasing 
number of parishes are using this serv- 
ice. And the pastors are pleased with it. 


Staunton the Center 

The 1941 convention of the Lutheran 
Synod_of Virginia is meeting in Christ 
Church, Staunton, the Rev. Raymond 
D. Wood pastor, February 4-7. The 
annual conventions have been held in 
Roanoke so long that Roanoke and the 
convention of the synod seem almost. 
synonomous. But this year Staunton 
is the favored city. Staunton has a pop- 
ulation of 13,337, and is located in the 
very heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. The city is blessed with a fine 
agricultural background, has its share 
of industry, and is rich in educational 
and cultural interests. Apples, wheat, 
corn, cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry 
are here in abundance. Nor is Staun- 
ton without historic interest, for here 
is the shrine of the nativity of Wood- 
row Wilson. 


The Youth Rally Again 

The Youth Rally for the Valley sec- 
tion of the Staunton Conference was 
held in Salem Church, Mount Sidney, 
Va. The young people of the host con- 
gregation became interested in knowing 
some things about the young people 
who were to attend that rally. So a 
survey was made to determine the 
number of young people in the district, 
and their church activities. Among the 
many things revealed by this survey, 
this interested your correspondent: In 
church attendance, attendance upon 
the Communion, and in contributing 
the percentages for the young people 
are higher than the average percent- 
ages for the entire membership in this 
section of the synod. Might be well for 
critics of youth to look at that for a 
while. 


Youth’s Faith in Action is being used 
as the Sunday school literature in 
Salem Church, Mount Sidney, the Rev. 
P. J. Bame pastor. For the first quar- 
ter all classes above the primary are 
using it. This is an experiment, and it 
is too early to draw conclusions. The 
need for the entire membership to study 
the confirmation vows is evident. The 
comments of teachers and pupils are 
favorable. 


New Parishes 

were formed when the Churchville Par- 
ish, composed of St. Peter’s, Church- 
ville, and Pleasant View, Staunton, was 
dissolved January 1. Pleasant View 
forms a new parish, and the Rev. T. G. 
Shuey, Ph.D., became pastor. St. Peter’s 
congregation will also form a pastorate. 
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Webvaubec Highlights 


SCRIPTURAL METHODS ACCOMPLISHED MUCH 


St. Matthew’s Church, Wauwatosa, 
has a unique record which will prove 
to be of interest to all members of U. L. 
C. A. congregations. The congregation 
had its inception in May 1920, being 
organized by the field missionary, W. C. 
Stump, with but seven members. In 
October of the same year the little 
group opened their doors to an in- 
debtedness in excess of $4,000 to pur- 
chase four lots. The Rev. William 
Niebling, then a student at the Chicago 
Lutheran Divinity School, at Christmas 
time became associated with this little 
mission. Upon his graduation in the 
spring of the year he accepted a call to 
become the regular pastor and has 
served the people and community in a 
most acceptable manner ever since. 

May 8, 1921, the cornerstone of the 
present place of worship was laid and 
December 18 the new edifice was ded- 
icated. The congregation enjoyed a 
healthy growth through the efforts of 
its mission-minded leader, and January 
1, 1929, self-support was assumed. At 
the tenth anniversary a substantial pay- 
ment of $3,500 was made on interest- 
bearing indebtedness. In 1934 it was 
necessary to introduce two services, and 
on special occasions three, to accom- 
modate the people. The members were 
alert to the conditions and began a sys- 
tematic three-year program of debt re- 
duction. This came to a close in an en- 
thusiastic way. $1,700 worth of im- 
provements, including pews, carpeting, 
decorating, altar cross and candelabra, 
was made and this money was accu- 
mulated in a period of three months 
prior to the time for rededication of 
the building April 4, 1937. 


Pledges Made and Kept 


The enthusiasm of St. Matthew’s 
never seems to be at low ebb. So happy 
were the people in their achievements 
that they adopted a slogan for their 
twentieth anniversary. “Born in ’20— 
debt-free in ’40.” On Ash Wednesday 
1940 a Liquidation Plan was started. 
One member gave 25 per cent, or $2,200, 
upon condition that twenty-three other 
members contribute the next 25 per 
cent and the entire congregation con- 
tribute the balance needed for com- 
plete liquidation of the debt. The plan 
resulted in some telephoning their 
pledges before solicitors could visit 
them, non-members sending checks as 
unsolicited tokens of good will, and 
many voluntarily overpaying their 
pledges. 

It is not alone the payment of pledges 
but the way these obligations were met 


By the Rev. A. G. STREICH 


which makes it so important to the 
Christian Church. Only scriptural 
methods of voluntary offerings have 
been employed throughout the history 
of the congregation. It has paid $35,000 
for benevolence since the congregation 
was organized; it has liquidated in- 
debtedness of $34,000 during this period 
also, and December 31, 1940, there was 
a balance in the reserve fund of $944.65. 

During the ministry of Mr. Niebling 
the membership increased from 74 to 
714. We not only say congratulations 
to St. Matthew’s and its aggressive pas- 
tor, but we wish to say this to all con- 
gregations and pastors: “It can be done; 
and the best way to do it is to employ 
scriptural methods only.” 


THE LUTHERAN ~ 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat for the Wis- 
consin Conference held at Pentecost 
Church, Milwaukee (February 10), 
was highly inspirational. The program 
opened with devotions, after which 


Prof. P. H. Roth, D.D., president of | 


Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis, 
gave a series of Lenten meditations. 
The meeting reached its climax in the 
Communion Service at the close of the 
afternoon session, at which the Rev. 
Kenneth Hurst of Racine gave the 
meditation. 


The Social Missions Conference was 
held at the Church of the Redeemer, 
A. A. Zinck, D.D. The Board provided 
both the program and the speakers in 
the interest of the church at large, so 
that it would be possible to carry the 


unity of purpose through the same : 
source without variations. Milwaukee | 


has the~home office of the Lutheran 


Welfare Society, which carries on Social | 


Mission Work for most of the Lutheran 
bodies operating in this state. 


ee 


ales from lords 


A UNIQUE EPIPHANY OBSERVANCE 
Migrants in Agricultural Areas 
Family Group Plan Proves Effective 


ADDED interest was attached to the 
annual unique observance of Epiphany 
by the Greek Church because of war 
being waged by the mother country. 
At Tarpon Springs, Florida, reputed to 
be the world’s largest sponge market, 
many Greeks are engaged in the 
sponge fishery industry. Annually the 
Church takes note of Epiphany Day in 
an unusual way. The bishop casts a 
shining cross into the crystal clear 
waters of Spring Bayou, and tradition 
has it that the diver who recovers the 
cross is entitled to the bishop’s blessing 
and will enjoy a prosperous year. This 
year young Theofilos Katras, who had 
tried in vain for seven years to re- 
trieve the cross, bested his seventeen 
rivals and gained the bishop’s blessing. 
Although rain had fallen steadily for 
many hours, a crowd of 6,000 people 
witnessed the ceremony by which the 
Greek Church commemorates the bap- 
tism of Christ. Today’s warfare had its 
influence on the minds of the attend- 
ants as Bishop Athenagoras in his 
prayer appealed for continued victories 
for the Greeks over Italians and in the 
salutes by the Pinellas County Amer- 
ican Legion to Greek dead of the first 
World War and in the present Albanian 
campaign. The day after the ceremony 
of recovering the cross a hundred 
broad-beamed boats of the sponge fleet 
cast off and headed far out into the 
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Gulf of Mexico to dive dangerously for 
sponges, as their ancestors did before 
in the Mediterranean Sea. 


Tenant Farmers by the Thousand 
“The folks from “Tobacco Road’ are 
going to Florida for the winter.’ So is 
headlined a story from South Florida 
about migratory agricultural workers, 
most of whom are formerly tenant 
farmers. They are moving into the 


winter harvestland of Florida by hun- | 


dreds every day. It is estimated that _ 
by late February the number will ex- | 
ceed 50,000. It is reported that those - 


who are gathering in the fertile muck- 
land farming area about Lake Okee- 


chobee occupy a low status in regard — 


to economic and health conditions. Per- 


haps this condition is not different from | 
that of other years, but it is believed | 
that the migrant problem in Florida | 
will be acute next spring when the un- | 


usually large number of workers on 


defense projects in the state have fin- — 
ished their program and will be seek- © 


ing new jobs. 
Here is a summary of the migrant 


agriculture labor situation in Florida: — 
Wages range from five cents a crate for 


tomato pickers to 25 cents a hamper for 
bean pickers, and 30 cents an hour for 
packing house employees. Housing is 
generally far below the standards for 
the South’s poorest tenant farmers. 
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Families of eight and nine live in small 
one-room shacks, makeshift trailers and 
‘tents. Absence of running water and 
toilet facilities is nearly universal 
among the migrants. The alarmingly 
poor health of workers has attracted 
the attention of federal, state and local 
‘public health agencies. “Muck itch,” 
caused by the damp, black earth of the 
Okeechobee farm country, is prevalent 
among children. The diet consists 
“mostly of “cull,” or unmarketable pro- 
duce discarded by the growers or pack- 
| ing houses. The very fact that these 
f people are “migrant” presents a most 
difficult situation for the church to 
render them a service. Yet the children 
are growing up under these conditions 
‘and in most part without half-way ade- 
quate secular or religious education. 


Family Group Plan 

_ Several of the Florida Synod churches 
used the family group meeting plan 
advanced by the Laymen’s Missionary 
_Movement for education in steward- 
“ship and with gratifying results. Pas- 
| tor Henry V. Kahlenberg of Trinity, 
| St. Petersburg, used large scale charts 
| which graphically depicted the entire 

organizational and financial structure 
' of the Church for the past five years. 
_ The new “Covenant Card” was dis- 
_ tributed and later brought to the altar 
of the church on Covenant Sunday, 
_ when the Joash Chest pageant was pre- 
_ sented. Christmas observances brought 
to all our churches record congrega- 
tions. Influx of tourists since the holi- 
days will insure increasingly large 
“numbers at worship. The “winter vis- 
itor” is always liberal in his contribu- 
tions and so helps make it possible for 
many of our churches to meet their 


exceptions—and that deficit is not large 

_ in totals—the congregations have paid 

the 1940 apportionment in full. This in- 

eludes allotments which are accepted 
as apportionment on a per capita basis 
to Newberry College, the Lowman 

Home, the Theological Southern Sem- 

| inary, and the Orphan Home. 

During recent weeks we have had 
the pleasure and profit of visits from 
several representatives engaged in the 
general work of the Church. Dr. W. H. 
Greever, secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, made the 
Reformation Day address at a joint ob- 
servance of the day by the churches of 
Jacksonville. President James C. 
Kinard, LL.D., of Newberry College, 
spoke on reformation themes in Miami 
and West Palm Beach. Secretary S. 
White Rhyne, D.D., and Associate Sec- 
retary Erwin S. Spees of the Parish and 
Church School Board conducted a 
round table conference at a meeting of 
workers in Jacksonville. The Rev. 

ie Henry A. McCullough, Chattanooga, 

ie Tenn., conducted several youth confer- 


financial obligations. With two or three _ 


ences in early December, under the 
“advance movement” of the Church. It 
is expected that out of these confer- 
ences there will come youth study 
groups that will consider together more 
fully the meaning of their confirmation 
vows with, the pastor as leader. In Jan- 
uary President E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., of 
the Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary, visited in Florida and 
preached in several of the churches. 
His objective is the advancement of 
interest and support of the institution 
of which he is the head. 


A CALL FROM THE FAR 
NORTH 


(Continued from page 10) 


At the end of our trip we found our- 
selves confronted with a lot of work. 
First our living quarters had to be ren- 
ovated and made secure against the 
coming winter; a steel oil drum sup- 
plied the furnace; sand, lime and brick 
furnished material for the chimney. It 
was my first experience in chimney 
building. Since wood is close by, and 
I am fairly handy with a buck saw, I 
also supplied myself with fuel, of which 
I need plenty, as the house is still far 
from completed, and will remain so, 
unless some of our good friends across 
the border, who are interested enough in 
the building of God’s Kingdom in this 
remote corner will remember us. 

The work in a mission field like this 
is entirely different from the work in 
the older fields. For one thing: the 
worshipers are scarcer and scattered. 
The preaching places, of which at pres- 
ent there are five, are from thirty to 


‘forty miles apart. One encounters many 


hardships on the rough and wretched 
roads to get there. However, one feels 
rewarded when one'sees the little log 
shacks of the homesteaders crowded, 
awaiting the arrival of the missionary. 
The first hour is usually occupied by 
the Sunday school class, but the whole 
congregation joins in the singing of the 
hymns, as well as in answering ques- 
tions. After the service is over, the 
women prepare the meal, and the whole 
congregation partakes of the simple 
food, which consists mostly of wild 
game, such as venison or moose steak. 
The missionary, however, dare not 
linger too long over such tasty fare, as 
another such group is waiting for him 
thirty miles away. As a rule, three 
such places are served in one day, after 
which the missionary is pretty well 
fatigued and ready to go to sleep in 
whatever sleeping quarters present 
themselves. 

Thus far the missionary. 

We may add that on his trip north 
he wore out the tires on his automo- 
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bile, which were not very new when he 
started, and that means an expenditure 
of at least $100, which his meager 
budget could not possibly stand. Here 
is an occasion for practical help. If the 
work is to be done properly, and our 
estranged Lutherans are to be brought 
back to the Church, or saved from 
falling into the hands of numerous 
sects which infest the country, the pas- 
tor has to be on the “go” all the time, 
and with the enormous distances which 
he has to cover he must use a car. 
Gasoline costs 37-39 cents per gallon, 
and a gallon does not last long on roads 
that are so unbelievably bad. 

There are two unfinished churches 
in the parish, unfinished because the 
money given for the purpose did not 
quite reach, but a little additional help 
would put the finishing touches on 
them. One of the preaching points uses 
the schoolhouse for services, while an- 
other makes use of the community hall, 
for which the pastor has the privilege 
of paying $3.00 every time a service is 
held. The same conditions prevail in 
the town in which the parsonage is 
located. At both places the building of 
a little chapel would greatly help solve 
the problem. Though in the more 
densely populated districts building 


Tue Home or Tuts OLD CoupPLE Is A HOUSE AND 
Barn IN ONE. FURNISHINGS CONSIST OF AN OLD 
Stove, HanpMapE Bep, TABLE, AND Two CHAIRS 


operations have for the most part been 
suspended, there is still some building 
going on in the more remote districts, 
where a few hundred dollars will suf- 
fice for the erection of a modest chapel. 
We hope that our friends, who in the 
past have so nobly stood by us in the 
development of the Canadian field and 
have provided the means with which 
some sixty churches and twenty-six 
parsonages have been built, will not 
fail us. During the coming weeks we 
expect to tell more of this work, and 
we hope that the information which we 
will give will stir the Church to a 
realization of the fundamental char- 
acter of this work for the future of our 
Lutheran Church in the great Dominion 
of Canada. 
Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th Street, New York. 
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THE RURAL CHURCH IN KANSAS 
The Church Paper in Every Home 


THE year 1940 left many changes in 
its wake for Redeemer Church of 
Wayne, Nebraska. With the installa- 
tion of its new electric organ hardly 
completed, the congregation has con- 
tinued improving their property. First 
came the covering of walls and ceiling 
with cellotex in pastel colors. Then 
pews for the annex, matching those in 
the church proper. Upholstered choir 
chairs, new carpet for chancel and run- 
ners for the aisles brought the church 
interior near completeness of their 
hearts’ desire. Not enough with these 
expenses, the congregation proceeded 
with overhauling the parsonage by 
thorough redecoration and _ installing 
new light fixtures. Pastor William Most 
can look back over the year with joy 
and satisfaction of serving such co- 
operating people who love their church. 


A Western Pioneer 

While to some men advancing years 
are a burden, to others each day brings 
new opportunities to live life in its full- 
ness. One such example of unremitting 
vitality is the Rev. Paul Bieger of Tea, 
S. D., now in his fifty-third year of 
active and effective gospel ministry. 
Not so long ago his congregation cele- 
brated with him and Mrs. Bieger the 
twentieth anniversary of his present 
pastorate. Special services in charge of 
Pastor J. D. Larson of Lennox, S. D., 
and a banquet of good food and lauda- 
tory speeches, remembrances and pres- 
ents filled the day. Mr. Alfred Buus, a 
long-time fellow laborer with his pas- 
tor in matters of the church, paid glow- 
ing tribute as to his value to the com- 
munity as well as to the church. Dur- 
ing these twenty years remarkable 
progress has been made in all depart- 
ments of this rural congregation, which 
in spite of a city’s close proximity has 
not only held its own but steadily in- 
creased under Pastor Bieger’s leader- 
ship, including major property im- 
provements. Cheerfulness and agility 
mark the days of this western pioneer, 
and his congregation looks forward to 
many more years of pastoral care un- 
der this beloved, unusual man. 


St. John’s Church, north of Falls City, 
Nebr., is but a small rural church, but 
it is alive. For a number of years their 
participation in Holy Communion has 
been 100 per cent. One-fifth of all their 
income goes for missions. The prop- 
erty is in excellent repair and there are 
no debts. Their special pride is the 
Women’s Missionary Society. The Rev. 
Victor Moeller is the pastor. 


By Dr. Martin SCHROEDER 


The Church Paper Used 


Pastor Paul Kuehner of St. Peter’s 
Church, Pender, Nebr., tells of a year 
of great progress among the youth of 
his church. Rather scattered when he 
came to this field two years ago, they 
now represent a very active section 
among the people whom he serves. 
Using THe Lutueran for topical dis- 
cussions, the congregational interest for 
this weekly of our Church has been 
greatly increased. One of the Luther 
League’s local services is to supply all 
members of the church council with 
complimentary subscriptions. This 
method has helped very much to in- 
crease an attitude of understanding 
concerning the causes of the church, 
and the offerings have therefore grown 
in proportion. Pastor Kuehner looks 
eagerly for the day when every home 
related to his church will have Tue 
LUTHERAN on its reading list. 


A Rural Church Goes to Town 


At long last a dream has come true 
for Pastor Lorin J. Wolff of St. Paul’s 
Church, Diller, Nebr. For more than 
fifty years the people of his congrega- 
tion worshiped in their church located 
about a mile out of town on a hilly side 
road that was hard to navigate when 
mud or snow was deep. Now all is 
changed. The building has been moved 
into town, next to a graveled highway. 
Where before it was a simple one-room 
affair, hardly big enough to accom- 
modate the ever-growing church school, 
it is now set over a full basement with 
adequate modern arrangements. In- 
stead of open-flame lamps, the rural 
electrification has been tapped to light 
the sanctuary. All was done with com- 
paratively little cost. The town lot was 
donated and so was most of the labor. 
In addition, numerous separate gifts, 
ranging from pulpit light upstairs to 
lemon squeezer in the kitchen, were 
given by so many individuals. It was a 
day of truly great jubilation when for 
the first time the bells rang down the 
village street, inviting to the services 
of re-dedication. The secretary of Mid- 
west Synod, the Rev. A. B. J. Lentz, 
preached the sermon. Other speakers 
of the day were Pastors Carl Golden- 
stein of Hanover, Kan., and Otto Oelke 
of Lanham, Kan. The old cornerstone 
was used again, bearing now the marks 
of 1889 and 1940. Fifty-one years ago, 
when the church was first dedicated out 
there among the cornfields, the grand- 
father of the present pastor, the late 
Julius Wolff, first president of Midwest 


THE LUTHERAN | 
Synod, preached the first sermon in the 
then new church. 


Pastor A. S. Pannbacker, after eleven | 
years of service at Zion Church, Hooper, | 


Nebr., has resigned this charge. Synod | 


has granted him leave of absence for | 
one year for the purpose of completing | 
his work for the Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Nebraska. 


Zion Church at Havelock, Nebr., a 
suburb of Lincoln, is taking on new 


life. With the partial reopening of the , 
Burlington Railroad shops new hope — 


has come to this town. This is revealed 


in the endeavors of our Lutheran peo- — 
ple to have a church of their own. Pas- | 
tor A. Duis, of the seventeen-mile dis- | 
tant Emerald church, is in charge of | 
the work and reports steady progress. | 


| Pastor G. K. Mykland of Chapman, | 
Kan.,- chairman of the rural church | 
committee of the Kansas Synod, has | 
been invited as one of the leaders at | 
the forthcoming Rural Church Institute | 


sponsored by the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kan., Feb- 
ruary 7. The announcement urges all 


rural pastors to make use of this rural — 


life promoting opportunity under expert 
leadership. ; 


U. L. C. A. EXECUTIVE 
BOARD MEETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


entertainment of the 1942 convention 


was made, with full details and definite | 


information. This report was satisfac- 


tory to the Executive Board, and the | 


Board voted confirmation of the con- 
vention action accepting the invitation 
from Louisville. It also fixed as the 
date October 14-21, 1942. 


Elections 

Board of Foreign Missions: Dr. E. E. 
Snyder was elected a member for the 
term expiring 1946, to fill the vacancy 


created by the resignation of Dr. — 


S. W. Herman. 

Parish and Church School Board: The 
Rev. E. Z. Pence was elected a mem- 
ber for the term expiring 1944, to fill 
the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Earl S. Rudisill. 

Board of Social Missions: The follow- 
ing were elected members of the 
Board: Mr. Carl H. Lammers, term 
expiring 1946, to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of the Hon. 
H. H. Keller; Dr. H. T. Weiskotten, 
term expiring 1944, to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Dr. 


C. B. Foelsch; and Mr. Clifford A. © 


Peeler, term expiring 1942, to fill the — 


vacancy created by the resignation of © 


Mr. H. E. Isenhour. 
Committee on Church Papers: Mr. E. C. 
Croll was elected a member for the 


| 
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term expiring 1942, to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Dr. 
C. G. Shatzer. 

Executive Committee of the Laymen’s 
Movement: In accordance with the 
By-laws of the U. L. C. A., the fol- 
lowing were elected additional mem- 

_ bers on the Executive Committee of 
the Laymen’s Movement: Mr. Henry 
Beisler, Mr. William H. Emhardt, Mr. 
P. H. Glatfelter, Mr. Thomas P. Hick- 
man, Mr. Harold U. Landis, Mr. Wil- 

E liam H. Patrick, Jr.. Mr. E. Harry 

7 Schirmer, Mr. J. Myron Shimer, Mr. 

Ivan J. Snyder, Mr. Wayne Young. 


Commission on Investments: Mr. W. H. 


Stackel was elected for the term ex- 
_ piring 1946 to succeed himself. 


The next meeting of the Executive 


| Board will be held Wednesday, April 


{ 
1 


16, 1941. 


PLEDGES REDEEMED 
(Continued from page 10) 


3 
Status of Young Women 


I, One of the important things which 


was considered at this meeting was the 


| ‘status of young women in the organiza- 


| tion. After much discussion and pray- 


— 


erful consideration the following gen- 
eral statements were drawn up and 
_ approved: 


| “In accordance with the action of the 


Y 


United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica in convention assembled at 
Omaha, October 1940, it is recom- 
mended that 

“J. Any group within the organization, 
regardless of age or interest, be 
designated The Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. — 

“2. We call to the attention of the 
Synodical and Conference Societies 
the desirability of including in of- 
ficial positions members of all the 
different interest groups of our 
membership. 

“3. Young Women’s Secretaries and 
officers of the former Synodical 
‘Young Women’s groups shall be 
integrated into the regular mission- 
ary society. 

“4. Where more than one organization 
within a congregation will serve 
more adequately the different in- 
terest groups, the missionary pro- 
gram be developed accordingly; 
these groups within the congrega- 

tion to be designated by names of 
their own choosing. 

“5. Synodical and Conference So- 
cieties appoint Secretaries for Pro- 
motion whose duty shall be that of 
soliciting new members and or- 
ganizing new societies and promot- 
ing missionary interest among all 
the women of the church.” 


_ With this understanding, it is hoped 


| that the promotiona! ‘work of the 


Women’s Missionary Society will ad- 
vance unimpeded and that an increas- 
ing number of interested women will 
be gathered together in like-minded 
groups for the promotion of the whole 
missionary program of the whole 
Church. 


Messages from Missionaries 

Highlights of the meeting were the 
inspirational messages of Miss Helen 
Shirk, missionary on furlough from 
Japan; Sister Edith Prince, native dea- 
coness from the Virgin Islands; and 
Miss Clara Leaman, missionary on fur- 
lough from Guntur, India. Wednesday 
noon the Board members participated 
in the noonday devotional service 
which the workers in the Muhlenberg 
Building are privileged to enjoy every 
week. This service was held in the new 
chapel, called “The Chapel of the Liv- 
ing Word,” on the fifth floor of the 
Muhlenberg Building. The quietly 
beautiful surroundings in the midst of 
a hustling noonday city were indeed a 
refreshing inspiration. The Matins were 
conducted by the Rev. A. R. Chatten of 
Philadelphia, who gave a brief message. 

This Board will convene again on 
April 29 and 30. 


WIDE HORIZONS 
(Continued from page 11) 


operate on a worn-out old codger of a 
missionary. At the most I would have 
only a couple of years to serve on the 
mission field. But you are young and 
robust and before you is the possibility 
of many years of medical service. If you 
will make your application to the mis- 


_sion board, I shall take the liberty of 


recommending you for the post of 
superintendent of the mission hospital 
I had the honor of founding—” 

“Superintendent?” gasped the startled 
Dr. Constance. 

“Supervisor and surgeon chief,” re- 
plied Dr. Blair, adding, “For some time 
I have felt that the hospital, which at- 
tracts such hosts of women and chil- 
dren, should have a woman supervisor. 
You have the qualities for that position 
—courage, skill, ability to meet an 
emergency and a vision of service.” 

The missionary doctor’s voice was 
weak from excitement and exertion. 
The benediction of silence fell upon 
the room. Dr. Constance turned her 
face toward the window and gazed up 
to the skyline where the hilltops met 
the blue. She smiled radiantly as she 
realized that it was truly a desire to be 
of service to the sick that filled her 
heart. 

“Horizons—I am going out to meet 
wide horizons—wider horizons than 
ever I dreamed of before,” she thought 
with a new thrill at living gripping her. 


Ble 
is coming! 
“Let's to our knees, then” in 


This is the chal- 
lenging keynote of Dr. Harms’ 


contrition. 


1941 series of Lenten medita- 
tions. And each of these medi- 


tations has a personal thought 
for you, and You, and YOU! 


Each meditation in this little 
booklet contains an indicated 
Scripture passage with one 
verse printed, a short message 
and a prayer. On a whole it is 
full of excellent word pictures 
and exceptionally beautiful 


prayers. 
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Organization Progresses 


“United Appeal” for Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s College and 
Theological Seminary Given Personnel in Conferences 


AN organization which will eventually 
embrace 5,000 volunteer workers is 
rapidly taking shape as preliminary 
stages of the $500,000 United Appeal 
for Muhlenberg College and the Phila- 
delphia Seminary advance according to 
schedule. 

In announcing the names of nearly 
one hundred conference and district 
leaders, Peter P. Hagan, general chair- 
man of the movement, disclosed that 
“with only a few exceptions—and those 
for valid reasons—everyone we have 
asked to take a place of service in this 
appeal has accepted.” Efforts are now 
being concentrated on forming working 
committees of laymen in each congre- 
gation. 

Conference and district chairmen are 
laymen; the associate conference chair- 
men are the conference presidents, and 
the associate district chairmen are pas- 
tors. The list of these follows: 


Allentown Conference: Judge J. F. 
Henninger, chairman; the Rev. W. C. G. 
Veit, associate. Allentown District: Paul 
L. Goeppel, the Rev. Walter R. Krouse. 
Bethlehem: J. P. Bender, Coopersburg; 
the Rev. Corson C. Snyder, Bethlehem. 
Easton: Gordon Feller, Nazareth; Dr. 
Franklin K. Fretz, Easton. Strouds- 
burg: John B. Dunkelberger and the 
Rev. Peter N. Wohlsen of Stroudsburg. 


Danville Conference: Dr. Clarence C. 
Billig, Shamokin, chairman; the Rev. 
H. J. Billow, Catawissa, associate. Dan- 
ville: Norman Henninger and the Rev. 
M. M. Enders of Shamokin. Elizabeth- 
ville: Prof. Lloyd Bellis, Gratz; the 
Rev. W. Z. Artz, Elizabethville. Selins- 
grove: Paul Leitzel, Richfield; the Rev. 
Luther Linn, Mt. Pleasant Mills. Wil- 
liamsport: Ross Vickers, Williamsport; 
the Rev. R. A. Flower, Turbotville. 


German Conference: Erich E. Brehme, 
Glenside, chairman; the Rev. E. R. W. 
Schlick, Philadelphia, associate. 


Lancaster Conference: Walter S. 
Zimmerman, Mechanicsburg, chairman; 
the Rev. Harold C. Fry, Shiremans- 
town, associate. Lancaster District: 
M. L. Darmstetter and Clarence R. 
Whisler of Lancaster; and the Rev. 
Paul J. Henry, Ephrata. Lebanon: the 
Rev. Ellwood Schwenk, Lebanon. 


New Jersey Conference: H. Torrey 
Walker, West Collingswood, chairman; 
the Rev. Webster K. Reinert, Phillips- 
burg, associate. Atlantic City District: 
LeRoy Frankenfield, Northfield; the 
Rev. Walter R. Harrison, Pleasantville. 
Camden: William T. Voll, Camden; the 
Rev. C. Donald Heft. Trenton: Charles 
C. Goldenbaum; the Rev. G. Luther 
Weibel, Trenton. 


Norristown Conference: Charles J. 
Custer, Pottstown, chairman; the Rev. 
H. H. Krauss, Red Hill, associate. Nor- 
ristown District: Albert B. Klenk, 
Phoenixville; the Rev. Homer A. 
Weaver, Kulpsville. Pottstown: Fred- 
erick G. Erb, Pottstown; the Rev. Roy 
L. Winters, Royersford. Sellersville: 
Luther F. Waidelich and the Rev. 
Edwin W. Andrews of Sellersville. 


Philadelphia Conference: J. Myron 
Shimer, chairman; the Rev. Bela Shet- 
lock, associate. Central District: Charles 
Faist, Warren M. Koons, Leonard F. 
Ashford, the Rev. Floyd L. Eichner. 
North: Edward Croll, Jenkintown; Otto 
Lange, Melrose Park; the Rev. Charles 
E. Keim. West: E. A. Schnabel, the 
Rev. Frank M. Urich. Wilmington: 
Thomas Herlihy, Jr., Wilmington; the 
Rev. Herbert A. Weaver, Chester. 


Pottsville Conference: Maurice D. 
Walborn, Cressona, chairman; the Rev. 
C. E. Huegel, Orwigsburg, associate. 
Mahanoy City District: Frederick C. 
Pearson, Mahanoy City; the Rev. May- 
nard C. Hallock, Tamaqua. Pottsville: 
C. Elmer Smith, Schuylkill Haven; the 
Rev. Gilbert J. Martin, Auburn. Tre- 
mont: Paul A. Schick, Tremont; the 
Rev. F. L. Hemming, Tremont. 


Reading Conference: Paul D. Edel- 
man, Reading, chairman; the Rev. M. L. 
Wuchter, Wyomissing, associate chair- 
man. Friedensburg District: Newton 
Geiss, Friedensburg; the Rev. David F. 
Longacre, Boyertown. Kutztown: 
Charles H. Esser and the Rev. Carlton 
L. Heckman, Kutztown. Reading: 
Thomas Lantz and the Rev. Robert H. 
Ischinger, Reading. Womelsdorf: Ralph 
Noecker, Bernville; the Rev. Karl S. 
Henry, Stouchsburg. 


Wilkes-Barre Conference: W. Gor- 
don Williams, Forty-Fort, chairman; 
the Rev. F. A. Shearer, East Mauch 
Chunk, associate. Hazleton District: 
Chester Woodring, Hazleton; the Rev. 
W. H. Guigley, McAdoo. Lehighton: 
Frank Bernhard, East Mauch Chunk; 
the Rev. Thomas Atkinson, Lehighton. 
Scranton: H. H. Otto, Scranton; the 
Rev. E. O. Steigerwalt, Archbald. 
Wilkes-Barre: Clarence Beerweiler, 
Forty-Fort; the Rev. D. A. Menges, 
Kingston. 


Carthage College Honors 
Dr. Blancke 


SEMESTER examinations were not the 
only features of the January program 
at Carthage College. At the semi-an- 
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nual meeting of the Board of Directors 


held in Chicago, a special birthday din- 
ner was given in honor of Dr. W. H. 
Blancke of Newton, Iowa, a member 


of the Board and second oldest living 


graduate of the college. At the dinner, 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, 


Jacobs. Dr..Blancke, who was eighty- 


six years old on that day, January 22, | 


has traveled the seven seas and more, 


too. Born in Germany, he worked asa , 
sailor in the German Navy and finally | 


came to America and entered Carthage 
College, from which he was graduated 
in 1883. 

Dr. Rudolph G. Schulz has announced 
that Mr. Raymond Ingwalson of Madi- 
son, Wis., has received a temporary 


Dr. | 
Blancke was given a book, “What Then © 
is Christianity?” written by Charles M. | 


second semester appointment as in- | 


structor in chemistry at the college. 


One of the feature public relations | 


broadcasts of the month from the cam- 


pus studio WCAZ was a program of in- | 
terviews of three of the oldest students — 


on the campus. Those who talked on 
the air were Howard Bremer of Chi- 


cago, 29, for ten years a telegraph © 


operator for the Western Union in the 
Windy City,” who entered Carthage 
College this fall as a junior; Henry 
Neal, St. Louis, 31, for twelve years a 


secretary for the St. Louis Terminal — 


Railroad Company and a sophomore at | 
Carthage. Oldest full-time student on — 
the campus is Mr. Albert Erickson, ~ 
Chicago, who for eighteen years worked — 
for the United States Rubber Corpora- — 
tion but who resigned last summer in | 


order to enroll as a junior in the col- 


lege. All three of the men are planning © 


to enter the Lutheran ministry. 

Dr. Paul P. Anspach, missionary on 
furlough from China, was one of the 
leading January convocation speakers, 
and Lieutenant O. C. B. Wev of the 
United States Coast Guard presented 


movies of the Coast Guard School at 


New London, Conn., on another inter- — 


esting convocation program. 


The new ruling by the Methodist / 


Church requiring their pastors to pur- 
sue their college degrees, has caused 


a considerable number of pastors in — 
nearby towns to enroll in the college. | 


Miss Josephine Larson, St. Louis, a ~ 


graduate of the class of 1940 and a 


former beauty queen of the campus, | 
has become the first official flying re- — 
porter in America. She interviews pas- — 


sengers at airports of the Chicago and 
Southern Airlines and on ships in the 
Gulf region. 


A concerted drive to collect funds to : 
erect a new library building on the 


Carthage College campus by December 
1941 will begin soon. The library 
project has been proposed by the 
Alumni Association, and the drive will 
be conducted mainly in that group. 
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February 12, 1941 


GIFT OF $175,000 INAU- 
GURATES APPEAL 


(Continued from page 9) 


which is to go first of all toward liq- 
uidating the college debt. It is hoped 
to secure at least $300,000 in large gifts 


| for special endowment purposes. The 
‘alumni goal is one hundred fifty to two 


hundred thousand dollars and the goal 
‘in the city of Springfield $100,000. 


_ The campaign plan introduces a rev- 
‘olutionary innovation. It provides for 


10 compulsory quotas. It lays the em- 
phasis upon the consecrated, sympa- 


| thetic understanding of Wittenberg’s 


| ‘importance in Christ’s kingdom and 


upon the generous free-will sacrifices 
f£ Christian people to meet its needs. 


The Visible Blessing of God 


| These special synodical meetings were 
serious meetings. They were pervaded 


‘by a deep sense of responsibility to 


God in a critical hour of His Kingdom. 


| The announcement, however, that one 


consecrated church member, Mr. John 
M. Sarver of the First Church in Co- 


a lumbus, is making an initial gift of one 
| hundred and seventy-five thousand 


dollars lifted these meetings to the 


: 


_ Mount of Transfiguration. 


A 
i 


President Sittler expressed the spirit 
of the meeting: 
“Never in the history of our synod 
have prayers for divine help in a dif- 
‘ficult hour been answered so quickly 
and so magnificently as our prayers for 
the success of the Wittenberg campaign 
have been answered by the princely 
gift of Wittenberg’s friend and board 
member, Mr. John M. Sarver. 
“Never in the history of our synod 


has our own obligation toward Witten- _ 


berg been made so clear, emphatic and 

‘inescapable as by this gift of one of us 
who gives all he has in order that 
Wittenberg may live.” 

The gift in itself is magnificent. Com- 
ing when it came, it was felt to be 
-providential. Constituting the ac- 
cumulated savings of a lifetime, it 
represents more than a gift, it repre- 
sents another life going into the per- 
petuation of a great Christian school. 
However, in his letter of transmissal 
to President Rees Edgar Tulloss, Mr. 
Sarver preached a sermon which 
touched the conscience of assembled 
pastors and delegates. “It is my firm 
belief that not only education in gen- 
eral but Christian education in par- 


ticular, is a vital necessity of this day. 


If this is true, the agencies of Chris- 
tian education must’ not be hindered 
and hampered in their work, but must 
on the contrary be given every pos- 
sible encouragement. > 

“IT have been deeply impressed by 
the part which is being played by Wit- 


_ tenberg in this total task. Our church 
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may view with justified pride the as- 
sured place which Wittenberg has won 
for itself among the stronger private 
colleges of our country. Even more 
may we rejoice in the fact that this our 
school has remained consistently loyal 
to its Christian origins, and continues 
to regard itself above all as a serving 
agency of the church. 

“I have been impressed with the 
sound and economical business man- 
agement with which the affairs of Wit- 
tenberg have been conducted. The 
perplexing problems of the depression 
era have been faced with sound judg- 
ment, and its emergencies met with 
rare resourcefulness. Its current opera- 
tions throughout this difficult period 
have been carried on with only a minor 
accumulated current deficit. Its invest- 
ment problems are being wisely han- 
dled, with every safeguard for the 
preservation of its funds, as is the duty 
of trustees at all times.” 

Mr. Sarver stated that his action had 
been taken “after due consideration of 
this situation, with a sense of personal 
stewardship, and with a feeling that a 
Christian man is obligated to use the 
same care and judgment in the distri- 
bution of his estate as in the acquiring 
of it,’ and closed his letter with the 
statement: “This gift is made without 
any condition as to contributions on the 
part of others, but in firm confidence 
that the friends of education and of 
Wittenberg College, in the church, in 
alumni groups and elsewhere, will do 
their part in meeting the responsibil- 
ities resting. upon them in connection 
with the campaign.” 


Lord Speak, Thy Servant Heareth 


In that spirit this special meeting of 
the synods closed. What was consid- 
ered not so long ago by many an irritat- 
ing task, a burden hard to bear, had 
become the Lord’s work, and pastors 
and delegates felt they had become co- 
workers with God and that the invis- 
ible presence of the Almighty was by 
their side. 
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CHICAGO SEMINARY, 
MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 


THE seminary recently became the 
recipient of the theological library of 
the late Rev. Dr. F. M. Porch, for many 
years pastor’ at Nokomis, Ill..Dr. Porch 
was not only a splendid pastor but also 
a scholar and theologian of consider- 
able ability. His library was therefore 
above the average clergyman’s library 
and reflected his scholarly choice of 
books. 

This year marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the seminary. 
As one important part of the celebra- 
tion, a campaign is planned to raise 
$300,000 to enable this theological 
school more adequately to meet its 
responsibilities. 
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Personals 


The Rev. William C. Conradi was 
installed as pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Pueblo, Colo., in the presence of a 
capacity audience, January 12. The 
Rev. Arthur E. Kaspereit of Calhan 
performed the act of installation and 
delivered the sermon, his theme being, 
“To Save and To Be Saved.” 

Coming to this steel manufacturing 
city of Colorado, often called “The 
Pittsburgh of the West,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Conradi find a hearty welcome and a 
congregation greatly improved in 
morale and financial outlook as a re- 
sult of the faithful work of Pastor and 
Mrs. Hugh Dowler, who resigned this 
work to take up work at Sitka, Alaska. 
Largely dependent upon the activity of 
the mills, this congregation has had a 
struggle, but now conditions seem ripe 
for growth and development. 

Before leaving Canon City, Pastor 
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Conradi was given a send-off seldom 
accorded a departing pastor. The Min- 
isterial Alliance sponsored a joint serv- 
ice in recognition of his eight and one- 
half years of service, and a farewell 
sermon was requested from the guest 
of honor. This was held in the large 
Methodist Church Sunday evening, De- 
cember 29, with a capacity attendance 
present. 


ON THE third anniversary of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. M. M. Enders at 
Grace Church, Shamokin, Pa., the 
members of the congregation filled the 
church school auditorium in his honor, 
and following a program presented him 
with a monetary gift. The pastor’s wife 
and family were also remembered. At 
the annual congregational meeting, Mr. 
Enders was given a substantial increase 
in salary, and recently was presented 
with new vestments. During the year 
1940, the debt incurred in making ex- 
tensive repairs and remodeling was re- 
duced by $2,500. 


H. W. Hanshue, D.D., pastor of Grace 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, was recently re- 
elected president of the Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association of Dayton and the 
Miami Valey. 


The Rev. Robert E. Horne has ac- 
cepted the call to become pastor of the 
Fort Washington Charge of the Synod 
of Central Pennsylvania, and took up 
his new work January 1. 


The Rev. J. C. Jacoby, aged ninety 
years, a retired Lutheran minister re- 
siding in Canon City, Colo., is in St. 
Thomas Hospital with a fractured hip 
incurred recently in a fall at his home. 
His condition was described as “fair.” 
Mr. Jacoby retired from the active min- 
istry several years ago after a half cen- 
tury of work in the Lutheran Church. 
His last pastorate was Trinity Church, 
Canon City. 


J. Kent Rizer, D.D., of Richland, 
N. J., at the request of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, is now serving as supply 
pastor for the Williamstown-Folsom 
churches in the absence of their pastor, 
the Rev. Walter L. Angelo, who is fill- 
ing a chaplaincy in the National Guard 
at Fort Dix, N. J. 


A FAREWELL banquet for the Rev. 
Frank O. Taafel, pastor of the Fenner 
Memorial Church of Louisville, Ky., 
was given by the congregation on the 
night of January 12. Pastor Taafel 
leaves for a year’s service as regimental 
chaplain of the 138th Field Artillery, 
stationed at Camp Shelby, Miss. Tribute 
was extended the pastor and Mrs. 
Taafel for the achievements of their 
twelve years in this pastorate. Mr. 
Henry Knadler, vice-chairman of the 
council, announced that the pastor had 
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been given a year’s leave of absence, | 


and if necessary, as long as the govern- © 


ment desired his services. 

Pastor Taafel received a wardrobe | 
trunk as a gift from the congregation; | 
Mrs. Taafel a fitted case, and their son, | 
John, a telescope sight. 

Mr. Charles Strubel, a middler at | 
Hamma Divinity School, will take up 
the duties as assistant pastor May 1. 
Mrs. Taafel and John will reside in the | 
Hotel Trivoli, Biloxi, Miss., for the year. 


The Rev. Warren L. Wolf was unan- | 
imously elected pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., to succeed the © 
Rev. Dr. William E. Brown, who died © 
last June. 


Mr. Wolf was graduated from Gettys- | 
burg Seminary in 1934, and served St. | 
for four : 
years, when he resigned to do post- | 
graduate. work at Columbia and New | 
York Universities in New York City. | 
He took up work in Brooklyn January 


Peter’s Church, Easton, Pa., 


nineteenth. 


The church council of St. Matthew’s — 


appointed the Rev. Dr. Harry D. New- 
comer supply pastor from May 1, 1940, 
to January 12, 1941, when Dr. New- 


comer closed his work with the Holy | 
Communion and the baptism of a | 
Hebrew, who, after private instruction | 
in the teachings and doctrine of the : 


New Testament, was willing and ready 


to accept Christianity in accord with | 


the teachings thereof. 


Congregations 


Eggertsville, N. Y. Reports made at | 


the annual congregational meeting of 
St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. William T. 
Heil pastor, revealed that encouraging 


progress had been made by the congre- | 
gation during 1940. Through the “No | 


Pledge” system of church finance, re- 


ceipts for current expenses (through — 


envelopes) increased by 10 per cent 


over 1939. A 36 per cent increase was 


noted in receipts for the regular ap- - 
portionment, and the church debt was 
reduced by $1,518. 


Communing membership increased — 


from 320 to 353; confirmed membership 
from 487 to 524; and baptized member- 
ship from 616 to 692. 


Salary increases were voted the pas- — 
tor, organist and sexton. By its 115th | 


anniversary year St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion hopes to have completely liquidated 
its mortgage indebtedness. ‘ 


Hammond, Ind. At the annual meet- 


ing of the First Lutheran Church the E 
following highlights were reported. 


They give evidence of growth and prog- 
ress in this mission: a 45 per cent in- 
crease in church membership; the pur- 
chase of a fine corner lot with the goal 
of having it debt-free by the second 
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| February 12, 1941 


anniversary, March 30, 1941; incorpora- 


_ tion under the Indiana state laws; af- 


filiation of the Women’s Auxiliary with 


| the Women’s Missionary Society; the 
| reception of the Luther League into the 


Luther League of America and Indiana; 
increase of 33 per cent in Sunday 


| school membership; introduction of the 
“new U. L. C. A. weekly church bul- 


letins; 10 per cent of the confirmed 
membership subscribers to THE Lu- 
THERAN; the publication of a parish 
‘paper; the organization of an active 
Men’s Club; new equipment; all cur- 
rent bills paid to date; a substantial 
contribution toward the benevolent 
program of the whole Church; creation 
f a Committee on Church Architec- 
ure, looking forward to a permanent 
church home; co-operation with the In- 
erdenominational Council of Churches 
their varied community projects, one 
f£ which was a city-wide religious sur- 
vey that revealed many unchurched 
Lutheran families in this area—‘“The 


| Workshop of the World.” 


was made possible by the splendid co- 
operation of the Board of American 
Missions, the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, the Home Missions Committee of 


_ This development in First Church 


4‘ 


| the Indiana Synod, and the enthusiastic 


| work of all organizations and members 
| of the congregation. The pastor of this 


‘growing mission is the Rev. Paul J. 
Renz. 


Pontiac, Mich. The annual congrega- 
‘tional meeting of Ascension Church 
was held January 17, and a co-opera- 
tive family dinner was held by the con- 
‘gregation preceding the meeting. A 
mimeographed bulletin of reports was 


| distributed among the congregation. 


A revision of the membership list 


| was made in 1940, the first in the past 


six years. According to this there are 
293 baptized members; 209 confirmed; 
171 communing members and a like 
number of contributing members. An 
every member visitation was carried 
out by the Church Finance Committee 
to interest the members in meeting the 


budget for 1941, which is increased 30 
| per cent over the preceding year. Pas- 


tor Ewald G. Berger urges the mem- 
bers to strive for the same goals this 
year as in 1940: Increase in attendance 
and enrollment in Sunday school and 
church; every confirmed member to be 
a worshiping, communing, contributing 
and working member; frequent par- 
taking of the Lord’s Supper; and a 
family altar in every home. 


Shillington, Pa. Reports of the va- 
rious officers and auxiliary organiza- 
tions of Grace Church indicate steady 
progress. The apportionment was paid 

in full and contributions made to Lu- 
theran World Action, Topton Orphans’ 
Home, and Muhlenberg College and the 
Philadelphia Seminary; $3,100 was paid 


on the church debt; 42 members were 
added by letter of transfer and other- 
wise and 22 by confirmation and adult 
baptism during the past year. The 
number who communed once during 
the year was 638. The Luther League 
was reorganized and a new senior 
group was organized. 

Grace congregation built a new 
church in 1929 and acquired a lot in a 
new location at a total cost of $101,000. 
The members realized the need of 
dividing this parish of three congrega- 
tions—Robeson, Plowville and St. John’s 
at Gibraltar—and since April 1934 
Grace has been a one-congregation 
parish. This congregation has always 
shown an interest in the larger work 
of the church, and has proved that large 
parishes can be divided so that the 
whole program of the whole Church 
can be done in a better way. The pas- 
tor is the Rev. Victor A. Kroninger. 


St. Andrew’s Church on White Bear 
Lake, Minn., celebrated the fifteenth 
anniversary of the dedication of its 
building January 12. Greetings came 
from Dr. G. K. Rubrecht, former pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest; 
the Rev. E. R. Wicklund, former pres- 
ident of the conference, and others who 
were present at the cornerstone laying 
or dedication. R. H. Gerberding, D.D., 
president of the synod, preached the 
anniversary sermon. The Rev. R. H. 
Weng is the present pastor. 

The congregation has decided to use 
the name Mahtomedi as a designation 
of its location and post office hereafter 
to avoid confusion with the name of 
the town of White Bear Lake, which is 
three miles distant. This is the Indian 
word for “white bear.” Several com- 
munities at the south end of the lake 
‘have recently been incorporated in a 
village of that name. St. Andrew’s is 
the only Protestant organization in the 
village. 


CHURCH QUARTERLY’S 
CONTENTS 

Tue editorial staff of The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly announces for the 
next number: “Toward a Better Min- 
istry,” by President Abdel Ross Wentz, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Get- 
tysburg, Pa.; “Foreign Missions and the 
Wars in Europe and Asia,’ by Dr. 
George Drach of Baltimore, Md., sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; “Crucified with Christ: Paul’s 
Ethical Interpretation of Christ’s 
Death,” by Dr. Gustav W. Wiencke, 
pastor in Northboro, Iowa; “Thus Saith 
the Lord,” by Prof. Carl C. Rasmussen 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Gettysburg, Pa.; “The Book of Job 
and the Problem of Suffering,” by Dr. 
William R. Seaman, pastor in Stowe, 
Pa.; “Cardinal Points in the Minister’s 
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MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior | 
College and last two | 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of | 
Virginia. Liberal } 
Arts, Pre-library, 

, p p Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, | 
Speech. Happy home and social life in at- } 
mosphere of Southern culture. 68th year. 
Rates, $435.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


These Books Keep Selling 


DR. PAUL SCHERER says that 
SAY THOU ART MINE 


“has many fine illustrations for busy 
pastors.” For teachers, too— 
It is an unusually fine LENTEN BOOK 
for only $1.25 


GLAD TIDINGS TO THE 
MEEK 


is another book that attracts much 

attention. Only .75 
BENNIE CAROLINE HALL, editor of The 
Spiritual Diary, lists the author of these 
books as among “the nation’s leading min- 
isters.” 

Both books by 
REV. PAUL Y. LIVINGSTON 
At all Bookstores. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
158 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Compass,” by Dr. Henry H. Bagger, 
pastor in Lancaster, Pa.; “Music in the 
Service of the Lutheran Church,” by 
the Rey. William C. Berkemeyer, pas- 
tor in Bethlehem, Pa.; “The Relation 
of Church and State,” by the late Pres- 
ident Charles M. Jacobs of Philadel- 
phia; “The Christian’s Use of the Old 
Testament,” by Prof. Paul E. Huffman, 
Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and “The German Academy or 
Seminary in Philadelphia, 1773-1777,” 
by Mr. James E. Gibson, author and 
historian of Philadelphia. 

Subscriptions are $2.50 a year and 
may be secured by writing Prof. H. D. 
Hoover, Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Norman A. Kahler 


Whereas on January 11, 1941, it pleased 
Almighty God to call unto Himself the soul of 
Mr. Norman Alfred Kahler, our beloved brother 
and fellow-worker; 

Whereas, Mr. Kahler served the congregation 
of Grace Lutheran Church, Shamokin, Pa., as 
a member of the church council as well as being 
active in other organizations of the Church; 

Therefore be it resolved, that we bow in 
humble submission to the will of our heavenly 
Father, giving thanks for his untiring efforts 
in serving His Lord and His Church, 

That we extend our sympathy to the family 
and pray that they may have the comforting 
grace of the Holy Ghost; that a copy of these 
resolutions be recorded on our minutes; a copy 
be sent to the family; and to THe LuTHeran for 
publication. 

THE CHuRCH COUNCIL 
W. F. Buffington, Sec. 


{ 
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For Those Chg ard 
Thee 


Country 


the ARMY AND NAVY SERVICE BOOK ° 
i A Sees of Help Comfort Ee 


Available either in khaki or blue flexible 
cloth binding. Moisture proof and otherwise. 
Title stamped on face of cover. 3% x 5% 
inches. 


5 


CONTENTS 


Table of Epistles and Gospels 
Prayers for Public and Private Use 


Order of Service 
The Holy Communion 
Form of Morning Prayer Order for Burial 
Form of Evening Prayer Hymnal—84 Hymns with Music 
Selection of Psalms and Scripture Passages | 
Readings for Private Devotions, etc. 


Price, Single copy, 20 cents; $2.00 a dozen, de- . 
livery extra; $15.00 a hundred, delivery extra. — 


Provide those called to service and volunteers from your congregation with copies of this 
Service Book. This book is suitable for use by any Protestant denomination. 
*REVISED EDITION 


Abo NEW TESTAMENTS 


\ vs = 
Renee ee ee eee 


to supplement the ARMY AND NAVY SERVICE BOOK 3 


A sturdy, compact New Testament with Psalms, 
bound in enduring khaki drill; just right for pocket, 
pack or sea bag. Eight pages of Helps. Presentation 
page, Serviee Page and Transparent Container for 
pictures. Easy reading type. 234 x 4% inches. In two 
styles: 


No. 50US—Lapping Covers, 50 cents. 
No. 100US—Zipper Closure, $1.00. 


A New Testament with gold back titles, with or — 


without AMERICAN FLAG embossed in gold on 


| 


cover, amber-stained edges, round corners. Sixteen | 


selected Hymns in back of. book. Talon Zipper. 
Brown. 


No. 2126-P. Genuine Leather with Psalms........ $1.50 


No. 2108. Imitation Leather without Psalms... $1.00 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS - 
CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA 


, 


i 
PHILADELPHIA — 
PITTSBURGH > 


